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THE RISING TIDE AGAINST CRUELTY s 


The Best of Friends 



The wonderful friendship that often exists between children and dogs is happily illustrated 
in this picture from Sutton-at-Hone, in Kent, which shows a little girl ready to enjoy a ride 
round the garden on a great Irish wolfhound. 


THE CABIN BOY 
OF ADEN 

A DAY AMONG THE 
SHARKS 

The Gallant Boy Who Refused 
to Give Up 

THE LITTLE BIRD THAT 
VISITED HIM 

On the deck of the German cargo 
boat Rheinfels the cabin-boy was stand¬ 
ing by the taftrail during the dog watch. 

Tlie ligiits of Perim at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Aden were twinkling in 
the distance. Through the starlit dark¬ 
ness a little shore-bird came fluttering 
on to the deck, and the cabin-boy tried 
to catch it. 

As he stretched his arm high above 
him he overbalanced. The bird flew 
away. The unhappy cabin-boy fell with 
a splash into the waters of the gulf. No 
one oil file steamer noticed. Almost 
before he rose gasping to the surface the 
steamer had left him behind, the water 
boiling in her wake. Soon that was 
gone. He could no longer see the ship. 
It was long past midnight, and no ship 
could see him. He began, to swim 
toward the shore, or to where he thought 
it might be. 

Ships that Passed 

Wliat else he thought in those first 
frightening minutes wo shall perhaps 
never know, for Cabin-boy Alfred Spitz 
docs not seem to have remembered very 
well, or at all events not well enough to 
talk of them. But he remembers that 
he saw the lights of ships passing during 
the night. They passed steaming in 
security; the boy paddled on without 
even a lifebelt or a plank to help him. 

The hours went by, and at last the 
dawn came. That might have been 
welcome if the Sun had not risen above ' 
him in the Gulf of Aden, but there the 
Sun’s rays smite like a sword. They 
fell on this poor waif, and scorched his 
head and face till they were black and 
blistered. He swam on. 

As the Sun rose higher and the salt 
water washed his cracked lips his 
throat dried up and tightened till thirst 
became an agony. He tried to pull his 
shirt over his head as a protection, but 
it was too tight. It chafed his arms as 
he swam till they became raw. But he 
swam on. 

Human Flotsam 

The big sea-birds sighted this scrap 
of human flotsam, swooped ever nearer 
and nearer. There might be something 
here for them. He declares that fish 
rubbed against him. It was true, and 
the fish were sharks. But they never 
attacked him. It must, have been 
because they found he was not afraid of 
them. He floated part of the time, in 
fact it must have been for a grea t deal 
of it. But when he saw a fin near him 
he splashed and began to swim again; 


and then, he said, the shark sheered off. 
The oddest thing that happened to 
this German cabin-boy during those 
long and awful hours was that a bird 
kept flying beside him all the time, and 
now and then perched on his'shoulder. 
God who builds the nest of the blind 
bird must have sent it. At least it 
must have brought him comfort. 

Midday came, and the burning after¬ 
noon ; and dusk was coming on when 
before his half-closed eyes a ship 
appeared. He flung up his arms ; it was 
all he, could do, and for torturing 
moments he feated that he had not been 
seen. Then he saw a boat lowered. The 
last thought which ran through his 
fevered brain was that here was water 
to drink to last. He knew no more. 

When he awoke in a bunk on the 
Italian ship Liane he murmured 
“ Water.” They gave him a little, and 
for two days he lay unconscious with 
heat-stroke. When at last he came to 
his senses he told his story. 

Captain Mazzella, who rescued him, 
told his story of it all when the Liane 
reached Calcutta. It was 5 o’clock in 
the evening, he said, when the offices 


on the bridge saw something floating on 
the water. He turned his glasses on it. 
It was a man floating, and as the officer 
made him out he threw up his arms. 

Tiie steamer’s engines were stopped, 
a boat , was lowered, and the boy was, 
sinking when the boat reached him. 

He was lifted out of tiie sea. His face 
was blackened with the Sun. They 
thought it was too late. But he who 
survived tiie ordeal of 15 hours in the 
water, and escaped the peril, of the Gulf 
of Aden, which few who liad been an 
hour in these infested waters would ever 
hope to do, lived to tell his tale. And 
here it is, as the cabin-boy and the 
captaiii have told it. 


POET’S LICENCE 

A practical way of recognising a 
poet’s claim to honour has been ac¬ 
corded by the Germans to Peter Supf. 

As an acknowledgment of the poetry 
he has written on the subject of flying 
he has been given a free pass on the 
German Lufthansa air line. 

Now he can be sure that his flights of 
imagination will cost him nothing. 


THE EMPEROR TAKES 
HIS THRONE 

THE OLD, OLD WAVS OF 
THE EAST 

Customs Carrying Us Back 
Beyond Civilisation 

VIGIL OF THE LOG HUTS 

Alone, in the -1 dead of night,' the 
Emperor of Japan with his Empress 
entered into the kingship as a chieftain 
of the Stone Age did- when king and 
priest were one as head of the tribe. 

The dynasties of China and Japan 
trace their ancestry farther back into 
the mists of time than those of any 
European monarchies. But the sym¬ 
bolism of their enthronement is older 
than any record, older than human 
memory. Its origins are forgotten. The 
symbols remain. 

One of these symbols is a pair of log 
huts thatched with reeds in which the 
Emperor and Empress kept vigil. In such 
a hut the first priest-chiel knelt when 
the daring sailors of the Malaya archi¬ 
pelago had chosen him. In such a hut 
other priest-kings took possession of 
farther and greater kingdoms, the last 
and greatest of which was the island of 
Nippon, which we call Japan. 

A Straw-Covered Throne 

As in those first primitive lints, this 
one in which the Emperor of one of the 
most modern of States sat cr knelt in 
silence before the gods of his fathers the 
walls were covered with coarse matting, 
There were no nails, because the Stone 
Age men knew neither bronze nor iron. 
The floor was of grasses. The throne was 
a rough couch covered with straw. 

First the king bathed and purified his. 
body before he entered on the crowning 
rites. The bath was of the simplest. 
The bathing robe was of hemp. Then lie 
donned the white silken robes of a priest. 

Then from the place of ablution the 
Emperor, with bare feet, holding in his 
right hand the baton which is the 
equivalent of our pastoral staff, but the 
significance of which, sometimes hinted 
at in the relics of the Cave Men, is far 
older, entered the first of the primitive 
throne huts, the Yuki Den, and took 
his seat on the straw-covered throne. 

The Emperor Alone 

The Empress was escorted to the 
other hut, the Sulci Den. It was not 
meet, the ancients said, that at this 
supreme moment any should hold 
communion with the king. 

There, still alone, the Emperor offered 
rice and other food, prepared with due 
ritual, to the ancient deities of Nippon 
and to the spirits of his ancestors. That 
being done, his attendants were called, 
and poured water over his hands. 

Thereafter the Emperor lifted his 
cleansed hands on high, and made 
obeisance to the greatest of the deities, 
the Sufi goddess. Pictures on -page 12 
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FARMER NATION 
TAKES HIS STAND 

THE MAN WHO WILL NOT 
BE CRUEL 

Rising Tide of Humanity in 
Somerset and Devon 

A GREAT CHANCE FOR 
KIND PEOPLE 

The tide is rising against the fashion¬ 
able cruelty that has for. so long been 
bringing shame upon the fair name of 
Somerset and Devon. 

The butchery of stags and foxes is 
going too far for the farmers, who are 
proud of the instincts of humanity 
which have marked so many generations 
of their race. The C.N. was glad to 
explain three months ago the attitude 
of Mrs. Robert Christie, the rich 
Somerset lady who has bought Brownsea 
Castle and Brownsea Island, which she 
intends to make a sanctuary for animals. 
No torture of any dumb thing, no killing 
that can be avoided, is to be allowed in 
this cradle of the Boy Scout movement. 
No bird is to be caged. 

No Cruelty Allowed 

Mrs. Christie, who inherited great 
wealth from her father, Mr. Sofer 
Whitburn, owns about two thousand 
acres of beautiful Somerset, and she has 
written to the South and West Wilts 
Fox Hunt forbidding them to use her 
land. It was the fourth veto on hunting 
announced in a few days by landowners 
in Devon or Somerset. One of the others 
came from Mr. Nation, well known 
throughout West Somerset. 

Farmer Henry Nation, one of the 
best-known farmers in the two counties, 
has declared that as far as he is con¬ 
cerned his lands shall be free from all 
association with this cruelty. 

Mr. Nation holds lands at Clatworth 
and West Hatch, both'West Somerset 
villages at which meets are often held 
by the notorious Devon and Somerset 
Stag Hunt and the Taunton Vale 
and West Somerset Fox Hunts, and 
he has now issued a notice to hunt 
masters that he will permit no hunting 
on his lands, which he intends to reserve 
as a sanctuary for all hunted animals. 

Tearing the Living Animal to Bits 

Farmers here and there, and from 
time to time, have put their bans on 
hunting over their farms, but they have 
often been overborne by the powerful 
pressure of wealthy neighbours and 
cajoled into making themselves pleasant. 

We do not believe they will succeed 
in cajoling Mr. Nation, even though it 
is true that their supporters have 
threatened to throw him into the sea. 
He objects to the damage, which he 
says takes a day’s work to repair after 
every run ; but he objects more to the 
cruelty, especially of the stag butchers, 
of which all the world has heard. The 
other day, he says, he watched Taunton 
Vale foxhounds torment a fox for two 
and a half hours on his land, and he 
is determined it shall not happen again. 
“ The hunts shall harry no more animals 
on my land,” he says. 

" Many farmers in West Somerset,” 
adds Mr. Nation, “ are really strongly 
against hunting. I have resolved to give 
this feeling a lead by publicly banning 
hunts. If they disobey, my ban I shall 
certainly prosecute.” 

A Poor Fox of Lakeland 

We hope all humane farmers in 
Somerset and Devon will rally to the 
support of Mr. Nation and Mrs. Christie 
and help to free their glorious country¬ 
side from the shame of all this cruelty 
and the hardship that hunting inflicts 
upon agriculture. 

There was a fox the other day, 
flying spent and exhausted for his life 
through beautiful Patterdale village 
in Lakeland, which would dearly- have 
loved to have reached a field of Farmer 
Nation’s in his flight. As that was 


70 NOBLE EXILES 

A Pitiful Tale of Heroism 
From Dichpali 

THE LEPERS WALK OUT 

- A noble story of the Dichpali lepers is 
told by the Rev. G. M. Kerr. 

When missionary doctors first opened 
a hospital at Dichpali they took in the 
worst cases of leprosy and befriended 
the poor creatures, till they died. There 
was little to do except comfort them. 

But a change came. .New treatments 
were discovered, and doctors found they 
could cure leprosy in the early stages. 

As many as 37 lepers have appealed 
for admission in one week; but the 
hospital will only hold about 400, so 
the doctors have been obliged to make a 
terrible decision. Either they must 
shut out the young lepers whom they 
could cure or they must turn out the old 
lepers whom they could not cure. There 
is not room for both. 

Age Gives Place to Youth 

The doctors went to these poor, 
broken old creatures and told them of the 
needs of the young folk. The 'young 
could be cured ; if they were not cured 
they would grow worse and spread the 
disease among their neighbours. It 
would be well if the old made way for 
the young, said the doctors. 

Sorrow appeared in the old eyes. To 
leave that place df beautiful gardens, 
of kind nurses, of good food and quarters, 
was indeed a tragedy. But there was no 
complaint or rebellion. Seventy- then 
left the sanctuary that seventy j-oung 
lepers might come in. 

In one way or another the mission¬ 
aries have been able to make provision 
for them all since then, but at the time 
of their decision the old lepers could not 
be sure of that. They felt they were 
going back to a world of scorn ar.d fear, 
and yet they chose to leave a place 
that seemed like Paradise. Now in 
the big and growing hospital at Dichpali 
there are few cases which cannot be 
cured, and many a youth and maiden 
owe life and happiness to the seventy 
who went into exile for the sake of youth. 


NO WORK NO PAY 

No work no pay is the motto of the 
new President of the Skuptschina, the 
Parliament of Yugo-Slavia. 

The members of the Croat Peasant 
Party have been absenting themselves 
from the Skuptschina for many- months 
past, so now the President is putting 
into force the rule that members who 
stay away without leave shall lose their 
salaries. 

It is a capital rule, and no one can 
complain of its enforcement. But these 
particular M.P.s have some excuse for 
their absence, for it will be remembered 
that when last they were present three 
of their number were shot on the floor 
of the House, and they declare that they 
have no security against the repetition 
of the outrage should they return. 

Continued trom the previous column 
impossible he sought sanctuary in 
God’s Acre, surely a place of quiet 
safety for a poor hunted thing. But 
just as he got there the children were 
released from the village school, and 
chased the creature into the road again. 

The fox made for the post office, 
but the people were too quick for him, 
and as he dashed back into the road he. 
narrowly missed the wheels of a car, 
which promptly joined in the chase. 
For half a mile the animal ran along 
wall tops in the effort to break the 
scent, but the hounds were too much 
for him. He was caught, and huntsmen 
and motorists and villagers were in at 
the death, wondrous proud, no doubt,' 
of their gallant sportsmanship. 

To us it is a cowardly- cruelty of 
which anyone with a shred of humane 
feeling should be heartily ashamed. 
The lowest of all human attributes, 
perhaps, is the enjoyment of inflicting 
cruelty on a weak and beaten thing. 


A SURPRISE AT 
THE ZOO 

THE PIGMY GIANT 

The Monster Baby Which 
Proved to be a Dwarf 

PIG OR FIG? 

By Our Natural Historian 

The learned men at our great Zoo have 
had a delightful surprise and find them¬ 
selves in possession of one of the rarest 
of prizes. 

They have been entertaining what 
they took to be a baby elephant, and it 
turns out to be one nearly full grown. 
They expected it to attain a height of 
ten feet, whereas it will never be more 
than three feet tall. 

Some time ago Captain \V. B. Stanley 
caught the supposed baby giant running 
wild in Africa with true Titans of the 
order, and sent it to the Zoo. There, 
called Peter, it has delighted visitors 
who imagined that they saw in this 
comical little fellow the small be¬ 
ginnings of an elephant which would in 
time grow to the dimensions of the 
famous Jumbo, an African animal which 
eventually reached a height of 11J feet. 

The Secret Out 

But Peter, although he grows, is still 
only two feet high, and his slow develop¬ 
ment has prompted closer examination 
of his peculiarities. His ears are shaped 
differently from those of the ordinary 
African elephant, and the two finger¬ 
like processes at the end of his trunk 
are more like those of the Indian ele¬ 
phant than those of the giants common 
to Africa. 

At last the secret has dawned : Peter 
is a pigmy elephant. It was only com¬ 
paratively- recently that pigmy elephants 
were discovered. Native reports told 
of their existence, their curious foot¬ 
prints were studied by white hunters, 
but never could the actual animals 
themselves be seen. The rumours as 
to there being pigmy elephants came 
at last to be discredited, with those of 
still stranger beasts of which African 
native traditions have records. 

A Fable Comes True 

But, like the okapi and like the 
dragons of the East, the pigmy elephants 
did exist all the time. Three were 
ultimately captured and sent alive to 
London. One was on exhibition at the 
Zoo six years ago, but only temporarily, 
for its owner was persuaded to sell it to 
someone in America. 

And now playful Peter, an ugly duck¬ 
ling of great elephants, turns out to 
be the true swan of pigmy elephants, a 
most precious addition to the Zoo 
livestock. Only a few years ago a sup¬ 
posed common seal turned into a walrus, 
and now the “ fable ” of many years’ 
searqh and disbelief actually takes 
shape unexpectedly before our eyes 
in the heart of London. 

Alice, if she lived in the capital today 
instead of Wonderland, would be less 
surprised than the professors, for she 
had an experience as surprising with 
what she believed to be a baby which, 
during part of her adventures, she had 
to nurse. We owe thanks to the Cheshire 
Cat for the truth of this startling 
incident, for it was' he who drew the 
facts from Alice. 

Alice and the Cat 

“ By the by,” he said, “ what became 
of the baby ? " 

“ It turned into a pig,” answered Alice. 

“ I thought it would,” remarked the 
Cheshire Cat, as he vanished with his 
grin. But he cannot have been as 
confident in his belief as he pretended, 
for suddenly he reappeared. 

“Did you say pig, or fig ? ” he demanded. 

There is no possibility of such mis¬ 
understanding as to Peter. • The experts 
find that he is not a figmy, but a pigmy, 
elephant, and worth more than 'a 
Colossus of his land. E. A. B. 


AT THE WAILING 
WALL 

Jew and Arab in Jerusalem 

OUARRELLINGS IN THE 
CRADLE OF PEACE 

The Government of Palestine, carried 
on by Britain under Mandate for the 
League, is having great difficulty in 
reconciling the Arab majority there to 
the immigration of Jews. 

One thing the two races quarrel about 
would seem painfully trivial were it 
not that deep religious feelings are 
involved. 

In a narrow passage way known as the 
Kotel Maaravi, on Mount Moriah, is a 
fragment of the ancient wall of Herod’s 
Temple (perhaps even part of the ruins 
of the Temple of Solomon) known as the 
Wailing Wall. 

Troub.e About a Screen 

Here, through the centuries, it has 
been the custom of the Jews on Holy 
Day to wail publicly for the lost great¬ 
ness of the Temple and the Dispersion 
of Israel. It amounts to a religious 
service in a public thoroughfare and a 
very congested one; and the Arabs take a 
malicious pleasure in forcing their way 
through and jostling the worshippers. 

On the night before the Day of Atone¬ 
ment this year the Jews had put up a 
screen to separate men and women in 
accordance with the rules of their wor¬ 
ship. The Arabs complained, and after 
a warning the screen was removed by 
the police while the service was actually 
being held. 

This has aroused deep indignation 
among the Jews. The Arabs charge 
them with acts of retaliation on their 
own sacred places, but this the Jews 
vigorously deny. Good temper and good¬ 
will should adjust these differences, but 
apparently both are lacking, and the 
Arabs still outnumber the Jews by six 
to one. 


POOR MEN’S LAWYERS 

London has now a Council of Poor 
Men’s Lawyers organised by the London 
Council of Social Service with the help 
of the Law Society. 

This Council has 25 centres in London 
at which people too poor to pay the 
ordinary legal fees can obtain free advice 
and secure that their cases shall be con¬ 
ducted for them in the police and county 
courts and even in the High Court. 

The Council has a panel of legal 
experts nearly 50 strong, as well as the 
assistance of leading barristers on the 
Law Society’s own panel. 


THINGS SAID 

Your ships carry no bad cargo. 

Mr. Robert Mellors, aged 93, to the C.N. 
We cannot afford luxury trades or 
gambling while great industries starve. 

Lord Crawford 

Municipalities are more important 
than Parliaments. Lord Mayor of Norwich 
When confused in traffic, the safest 
thing is to stand still. 

Dr. A. Douglas Cowburn 
I have been among people who believe 
that field-glasses are filled with human 
eyes. A traveller home from the Gobi Desert 
A German hotel is charging its guests 
a penny for every door they slam. 

The Times 

Women can leave Croydon at 8, be 
in Paris at 11, shop until 4, and be back 
in time for dinner. 

Imperial Airways official 
Nothing struck me more vividly than 
the litter-strewn pavements of Fleet 
Street. A country visitor to town 

If all men w-ere as honest and indus¬ 
trious as my chauffeur and gardener 
this country would be a paradise. 

Vicar of Lancaster’s will 
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THE DRIVING 
LICENCE 

HOW IT HAPPENS IN 
AFRICA 

A Little Lesson Which Might 
Be Learned at Home 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
FINGER-PRINTS 

It is a dull affair when an Englishman 
applies for a driving licence ; lie simply 
pays for it and goes away, probably 
to learn to drive. 

But it is a very exciting matter when 
a West African native applies for bis 
driving licence. The Government will 
not grant it till he has proved that he 
is a competent driver. So West Africa 
is not without the power to teach us 
something. 

An eye-witness has described one of 
the testing days. First, of all a course 
is marked, which must seem to the 
beginner a veritable obstacle race. He 
probably has to drive at full speed 
between two barrels, circle a post, take 
a hairpin bend on a hill, and do some 
reversing in awkward places. 

Watching Nervous Beginners 

Every idler in the place assembles to 
watch the nervous beginners climb to 
the seat of the lorry one by one. Roars 
of laughter arid hoots of joy greet every 
blunder, and a candidate has been 
known to lose his head so completely 
as to jump out of the seat and leave the 
lorry to career into the distance alone. 

Out of several candidates perhaps only 
two or three pass the test. Then 
they are led to the police station, where 
their photographs and finger-prints are 
taken, so that there can be no chance of 
borrowing or stealing a licence. 

There are thousands of miles of tarmac 
highways in Africa today, and they are 
busy with goods and passenger traffic, 
so, the native who holds a licence is 
pretty sure of well-paid work. 

But the standard is kept high, and 
that is well. An incompetent driver 
is a terrible danger to everyone else. 

The Problem in the Free State 

The Irish Free State recently set up 
a committee to inquire into the traffic 
probleiri. The committee recommended 
that drivers should be compelled to 
make a declaration of fitness, and that 
owners' of cars and motor-cycles should 
be compelled to insure against third 
party risks. Even the best driver may 
be involved in an accident, and the man 
who cannot compensate widow and 
children has no right to own a car or 
motor-cycle. 

The Irish committee recommends the 
use of a white rear light to illuminate 
the number, as well as a red tail light; 
and that far heavier penalties should be 
inflicted for driving under the influence 
of drink. 


A CHESTNUT FROM 
WASHINGTON 

George Washington’s cherry tree 
perished in the act of becoming a 
moral lesson to all good children. A 
chestnut tree that the upright states¬ 
man planted later in life is to be given 
immortality of another kind. 

It was planted by him in the town 
of Bath, in Pennsylvania, and very 
proud the inhabitants of Bath are of 
this legacy of the great man. The 
chestnuts that it drops every year are 
almost too sacred for the thoughtful 
American schoolboy to use as " conkers.” 

Another use is, to be found for them. 
To every State Governor in Arnerica.a 
chestnut is to be sent in the. hope that it 
may be preserved, and perhaps planted, 
as a symbol of friendship and peace. 

; A charming idea, and a pleasant 
picture of the children of the future 
keeping a peace birthday under the 
spreading chestnut tree. 


RIVERS OF FIRE FROM ETNA 


A house collapses before the oncoming lava 




The amazing sight when Mascafi was overwhelmed 





A railway line blocked with lava 


The lava creeps into the town of Giarre 

Thousands of people in Sicily were rendered homeless by the latest eruption of Mount Etna. 
These remarkable pictures show how towns and villages were engulfed by the fiery lava that 
poured down the slopes of the volcano. Scs pngs 1 ’ 


THE FIFTY AND THE 
FIVE THOUSAND 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

Remarkable Safety of Our 
British Steel Highways 

PLAIN TRUTHS ABOUT TRAFFIC 

In iqjS,' so far, nearly 50 people have 
been killed in accidents on our railways. 

Some of these accidents have been so 
spectacular in character that reports of 
them have made a great impression on 
the public mind. Yet the remarkable 
thing about our British railways is not 
their perils but their safety. 

It is true that there have been more 
railway ’accidents in 1928 than in anv 
recent year, but that is only' another way 
of saying that British railways have 
become so astonishingly' safe that a few 
accidents fill us with surprise. 

When we think of the. moving at 
great speeds of trains loaded with 
passengers and goods, going, on con¬ 
tinuously night and day throughout. the 
y'ear, it is a tribute to railway rvork and 
railway workers that when we take train 
wc have ceased to think of danger. 

Butchery on the Roads 

While a tew railway accidents involv¬ 
ing fifty deaths cause a great stir in the 
newspapers, far less comment is made on 
the fact that upon our roads the use o£ 
motor-vehicles kills about fifty people 
every three days. 

Why is it that, while a few deaths on 
the railways obtain an enormous adver¬ 
tisement, the wholesale butchery of men, 
women, and children on the roads is 
dismissed in short paragraphs, no news¬ 
paper reporting more than 'a small 
proportion of the cases ? 

It is much the same with mining 
accidents. If there is a mining explosion, 
and twenty or fifty miners are blown up 
or buried alive, the accident obtains 
wide publicity, with big headlines and 
pictures of horror. Yet it is not in big 
explosions that wc lose from 1000 to 
x500 coal miners every year ; it is minor 
accidents, such as falls of roof in the 
workings or faults in the cages, which 
account for most of them, and these go 
almost unnoticed in the papers. 

T mj ior Government Action 

The year 192S will probably show that 
I about 5600 persons have been killed in 
' road accidents. The railways are fenced, 
although they' arc safe. The roads go 
unprotected, although they are unsafe. 

I’ It is high time the Government took 
j a number of obvious measures to protect 
lives on the roads, and protection must 
have regard to the fact that wc are all 
both pedestrians and motorists. Even 
if. we do not own cars ourselves we' 
travel by' omnibus and tramcar and 
charabanc. As for those who own 
motors, even the most ardent motorist 
has often occasion to be a : pedestrian. 

Some Obvious Retorms 

The simplest lines of reform are (1) 
that great precautions should be taken 
to issue driving licences to competent 
persons only', (2)-that sterner penalties 
and more drastic fines should be 
inflicted on those who by careless or 
reckless driving endanger their own lives 
and those of others, and (3) that at 
danger points in our cities officers should 
be appointed not merely to stop fast 
traffic but to conduct and safeguard the 
streams of pedestrians. . 

Motorists need protection no less than 
pedestrians, as is shown by' the official 
figures, which reveal the surprising fact 
that about half the deaths due to motor 
accidents are suffered by' motorists 
themselves. It is a matter for serious 
consideration by those who ride in or 
own motor - cars, motor-cycles, and other 
motor-vehicles, that some 2500 motorists 
are killed in Britain every year. 
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IF NICHOLAS 
CULPEPPER CAME BACK 

WHAT WOULD HE THINK 
OF IT ALL ? 

Mr. Kipling’s Clever Table 
Talk to the Doctors 

WHAT DO THE STARS SAY ? 

Mr. Kipling has been talking to (he doctors 
at one of their dinners, and he imagined an old 
astrologer-physician coming back. Would he 
not think all his old dreams were coming true ? 

We see all Mr. Kipling’s cleverness and wit 
in tlie way he works out this- excellent idea. 

Nearly three hundred years ago there 
was an astrologer-physician called 
Nicholas Culpepper practising in 
Spitalfields; and it ■ happened that 
a friend’s maidservant fell sick with 
what the local practitioner diagnosed 
as plague. Culpepper was called in 
as a second opinion. 

When' he arrived the family were 
packing up the beds, preparatory to 
going away and leaving the girl to die. 
He took charge. There was no silly 
nonsense about looking for the character¬ 
istic plague tongue. He only asked at 
what hour the young woman had taken 
to her bed. He then erected a horoscope, 
and “ inquired of the face of the heavens 
how the malady might prove.” The 
face of the heavens indicated it was not 
plague but just smallpox, which our an¬ 
cestors treated almost as lightly as we do. 

Happy Ever Alter 

And smallpox it turned out to be. 
So the family came back with their 
bedding, and lived happily ever after ; 
the girl recovered; and Culpepper said 
what he thought of his misguided 
fellorv-practitioner. Among other things 
he called him " a man of forlorn 
fortunes with sore eyes.” 

Preposterous as all this was, you must 
remember that Culpepper justified his 
practice by the theory that " this 
Creation, though composed of contraries, 
is one united body, of which man is the 
epitome, and that he who would under¬ 
stand the mystery of healing must look 
as high as the stars.” 

A Noble Belief 

That was a distorted shadow of the 
ancient idea that the Universe is one in 
ultimate essence—which essence is sus¬ 
tained and embraced by a creative 
motion or inner heat, the pneuma of 
certain Greek physicians who practised 
five hundred years before Paul preached 
at Athens. It was a noble belief ; but it 
did not prevent Dr, Culpepper from 
using a pharmacopoeia and therapeutics 
that would have made a West African 
witch doctor jealous. 

But if he could return to Earth today 
and see how things have progressed in 
the mystery of healing I fancy he 
would be quite at ease in your Zion. 

From Greenwich to the B.B.C. 

He would not be astonished to see men 
snatch out of the air an influence of 
which they know no more than that it 
warms, lights, and works for them, and 
transmits their speech and vision to 
one side of the -world on the instant that 
they themselves speak or look from the 
other. And the news that unknown 
influences from out of the skies lash and 
tear through all matter everywhere 
at all times would be received by him 
with perfect calm. 

Being an astrologer, he Would, of 
course, go to Greenwich to learn more 
about those influences. There he would 
be given monographs on terrestrial 
magnetism—its daily and seasonal tides 
the world over, magnetic storms, suq- 
spots, auroras. From Greenwich he 


A VERY WONDERFUL 
OLD LADY 

The King’s Country 
Neighbour 

106 YEARS OF LIFE 

A very wonderful old lady, in some 
ways the most wonderful of our time, 
has just,died at her home in Norfolk 
in her 106th year. She was Mrs. 
Eleanor Coates Tylden, Lady of the 
Manor of Ingoldisthorpe. 

Old Mrs. Tylden was a near neighbour 
of the King, who w r ould sometimes visit 
her, especially on her birthdays, to talk 
with her over the old days when she 
lived at Oxford with her brother, the 
Rev. James Bellamy, who was Vice- 
Chancellor when Edward the Seventh 
was an undergraduate there. But her 
recollections stretched much farther 
back than those days. 

She had a splendid memory and could 
remember things that happened nearly 
a hundred years ago as clearly as those 
that happened a few months back. She 
could recollect the day when Queen 
Victoria came to the throne. Through 
five reigns she had- lived, her days were 
full of happiness and honour. 

A Fairy Godmother 

She was in character a great lady, in 
person a little one, and as she grew very 
old she seemed to become a tiny person¬ 
age, like a fairy godmother.. Her face 
grew pale with the waxen pallor of the 
aged, but it was almost unlined. Those 
about her always thought of her and 
treated her as something far more 
precious than common humanity; 
almost, in fact, as if she were a being of 
fairyland. 

. Yet she had great decision of charac¬ 
ter, and kept her mind aud intellect 
to the end. Her sight began to fail, 
and the newspapers were read to her 
daily. Out of fear of shocking her all 
the murders and burglaries and. such 
things were never read, and that never 
ceased to surprise her. The world was 
not so good in her young days. . 

It was a blissful ignorance, and it 
is pleasant to think of the atmosphere 
of love and peace in which this wonder¬ 
ful old lady drew to the end of her life. 


Continued from the previous column 
would push on to the B.B.C., who 
would tell him that there are unknown 
heavenly influences which prevent 
millions of bold youths and blushing 
maidens from hearing tlic music they 
would dance to—influences which at 
times cause the spoken word to die out 
under the stars as the note of a rubbed 
finger-bowl dies when the hand is lifted. 

Presently he would fetch up among 
the laboratories, where he would be 
shown marvellous films of infected 
tissue being subjected to the influence 
of an influence called radium. Then, 
I fancy, the fun would begin. Up to that 
point he would find the main axiom he 
had quoted three centuries before proven 
and in use ; the influence, the inner 
breath, the pneuma—not only exceeding 
all bounds of wonder and belief in its 
proper manifestations, but, under the 
name of electricity, piping and singing 
inthe market-place on acommercial basis. 

So, as with his smallpox case, his 
first question after he had seen the films 
would be : “ What was the aspect of the 
heavens at the time these phenomena 
occurred ? ” He would take it for 
granted that, with the whole Universe 
alight to signal some tremendous secret 
to mankind, men would naturally look 
as high as the stars. And what answer 
would he get ? 

At some future time, when ' the 
bacteriologist and the physicist are for 
the moment at a standstill, wouldn’t it 
be Interesting if they took their problem 
to the astronomer, and, in modern 
scientific language, put to him Nicholas 
Culpepper’s curious question: What 
was the aspect of the heavens: when 
such-and-such phenomena were observed? 


AN UNKNOWN 
WARRIOR 

A Man Who Loved 
His Work 

AND LOVED HIS FELLOW-MEN 

They all called him Robert. He came 
28 years ago as laboratory boy to the 
old School of Tropical Medicine, when 
it was housed in the Albert Dock. 
Many a seaman sick of one of the 
tropical diseases was borne straight from 
the ship to the hospital then. 

Robert (his full name was Robert 
McKay) became assistant in the labora¬ 
tory to the great Sir Patrick Manson, 
who set Sir Ronald Ross on the search 
for the life-history 'of the malaria 
parasite. Research in tropical disease 
was not at that time thought of much 
account. But there was a devoted 
little band of workers down at the old 
Seamen’s Hospital, and Robert McKay, 
though only a humble assistant, was 
one of the most devoted of them. 

Capable and Resourceful 

For nearly a generation he worked 
under some well-known scientific in¬ 
vestigator, always capable, always re¬ 
sourceful, for he had learned by long 
practice all there was to know about 
thfc technique of bacteriological research. 
Many a bacteriologist and zoologist 
owed much to Robert McKay. 

Now he has gone, knocked down and 
killed by a motor-lorry as he stepped 
from a tramcar, and those who worked 
with him at the hospital, and loved him, 
declare that they can never get a man to 
replace him. He was not one of the 
great figures on life’s stage, but one of 
those who work for little fame and 
scanty wage—because they love the 
work, and, as we think, love also their 
fellow-men. 


A GREAT MAN STRICKEN 
Lady Grey of Fallodon 
A POET MOTHER JOINS * 
HER POET SON 

The sympathies of the whole world 
will go out to Lord Grey of Fallodon in 
the new bereavement which has be¬ 
fallen him by the dea.th of his Wife. 

Lord Grey has had more than his 
share of the sorrows of this world. His 
first wife died in the proudest days of 
his career. Two of his brothers have 
suffered violent deaths out in the wilds 
of the world. He himself has almost 
lost his sight, and now his second wife, 
who was the bearttiful Lady Glenconner, 
a poet and the mother of a poet, has 
died with tragic suddenness. 

Such blows of Fate have fallen on the 
man Who steered, the British Ship of 
State through the stormy seas of 1914. 
Yet his courage and his serenity have 
won for him the admiration of all people 
of goodwill. 

In the Christmas Number of My Maga¬ 
zine appear eight lines written by 
Edward Wyndham Tennant, the poet 
who was killed in the war. They were 
written when he was a'little child, and 
they were written about his mother.- 
Here they are : 

-I know a face, a lovely face, 

As full of beauty as of grace.- 
A face of pleasure, ever bright, 

In utter darkness it gives light. 

A face that is itself like joy, 

To have seen it I’m a lucky boy ; 

But I’ve a joy that have few other, 

This lovely woman is my mother. 

“ This lovely woman ” was Lady Grey 
of Fallodon, who is now one with that 
Immortal host beyond this world of 
shadows. The poet mother has joined 
her poet son. 


AMERICA AND THE 
WORLD 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
EXPLAINS 

The Powerful Forces of Evil 
That Must Be Fought 

GOODWILL WANTED 

We think.it important that parts of the 
Armistice Day speech of President Gaolidge 
should be spread about the world, and we 
take these passages from it. 

No good thing ever came out of war 
that could not better have been secured 
by reason and conscience. 

We do not want any more war. 
We ought to take every precaution and 
make every sacrifice, however great, to 
prevent it. Still, the first law of progress 
requires the'world to face facts, and it is 
plain that the forces of evil ' are ex¬ 
ceedingly powerful. 

America s Duty to Europe 

We have heard an impressive amount 
of discussion concerning our duty to 
Europe. We do have . such duties. 
We have acknowledged them and tried 
to meet them. They are not all on 
one side, however. 

I have several times stated our policy. 
Europe has arrived at a state of financial 
stability and prosperity where it cannot 
be said we are called on to help or act 
much beyond a strict business basis. 

It is always plain that Europe and the 
United States arc lacking' in mutual 
understanding. We are prone to think 
they can do as we can do. We are not 
interested in their age-old animosities; 
we have not suffered from centuries of 
violent hostilities. 

We want peace, not only for the same 
reason that every other nation wants it, 
because we believe it to be right, but 
because . war would interfere with our 
progress. Our interests all over the Earth 
are such that a conflict anywhere would 
be enormously to our disadvantage. 

ihePasi fen Years 

We are against aggression and 
imperialism. Our outlying possessions, 
with the exception of the Panama Canal 
Zone, are not a help to us, but a 
hindrance. We hold them, not as a 
profit, but as a duty. 

If we could secure a more complete 
reciprocity in goodwill, the final liquida¬ 
tion of the balance of our foreign debts, 
and such further limitation of armaments ' 
as would be commensurate with the 
treaty renouncing war, our confidence 
in the effectiveness of any additional 
efforts on our part to assist in the pro¬ 
gress of Europe would be greatly 
increased. 

As we contemplate the past ten years 
there is every reason to be encouraged. 

It has been a period in which human 
freedom has been greatly extended ; in 
which the right of self-government has 
come to be more widely recognised. “ 
Strong foundations have been laid 
for the support of these principles. We 
should by no means be. discouraged 
because practice lags behind principle. 
It is a long distance from a world that 
walks by force to a %vorld that walks by 
faith. ' . • 

Great Responsibilities 

The United States has been so placed 
that it could advance with little inter¬ 
ruption along the road of freedom and 
faith. It is befitting that we should 
pursue our course without exultation, 
with due humility, and with due grati¬ 
tude for the important contributions ~ 
pf the more ancient nations which have 
helped to make possible our present 
progress and. our future hope. 

The greatest responsibilities that can,.; 
come to a people in this world have come- 
to us. We must not fail to meet them 
in accordance with the requirements of 
conscience and righteousness. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



THE ST. LAWRENCE FROZEN 
Early in December the St. Law¬ 
rence River, Canada's greatest 
waterway, is usually wholly 
cMsed by ice and a great part of 
its traffic is diverted to Halifax. 




THE ESKIMO'S PATIENCE 
At this season Eskimos often 
have to He for hours on mats 
laid on the ice waiting to spear 
fish for food for their families. 



PROTECTING THE SABLE 
The sable, Siberia's most vste* 
able fur-bearing animal, has 
become so scarce that for three 
years hunting it has been for¬ 
bidden except in Kamchatka 
and one other region. 



THE BALTIC ICE 
Most of the ports in 
the northern part of the 
Baltic are now ice-hound 
and from December 10 
Petrograd will be closed. 
Murmansk, w hich is ice- 
free, will be used instead. 


TL ANTIC 


^ THE USEFUL OAK 
Immense numbers of 
acorns for planting are 
now distributed annual¬ 
ly in Shantung, where 
the silkworms feed 
largely on oak instead 
of mulberry leaves, and 
millions of oaks are 
springing up as a result. 


A HEALTHY WIND 
The harmattan, a cool 
and health-giving wind 
blowing from the 
Sahara, is now very 
welcome in the steam¬ 
ing jungles of West 
Africa, though the dust 
it brings is a nuisance. 


A HARVEST OF INSECTS 
The season for collecting cochi¬ 
neal insects, which yield a 
crimson dye, has begun in 
Guatemala, the insects being 
carefully brushed from the cac¬ 
tus branches into bags. 


INDIA'S TEA PROVINCE 
India last year had about 750,000 
acres under tea and 390 million 
pounds were produced. Four- 
fifths of her tea area are in the 
province ol Assam. 


INDIAN OCEAN 


A VALUABLE TURTLE 
The hawksbill turtle, which 
though not edible produces 
valuable tortoiseshell, is com¬ 
mon at this season in the 
Seychelles Islands and the neigh¬ 
bouring island groups. 


FOSSIL WEALTH 
Digging for kauri-gum, a 
fossil resin used in making var¬ 
nish, is a prosperous industry 
in northern New Zealand, and 
over 400,000 tons have now 
been exported. 



A COTTAGE WITHOUT 
A RAT 

The Best Name He Could 
Think Of 

A stranger visiting Guildford would 
be puzzled at seeing a nice little, cottage 
labelled Ratless. 

He would think Rose Cottage or The 
Nest a better name, and he would be 
wrong. Ratless is the most expressive 
name that could, have been chosen. 

Some time ago the good people of 
Guildford decided that human beings 
really must not live in dwellings the 
Medical Officer of Health had condemned 
as unfit for habitation, nor could they 
sleep under the open sky. So between 
£4000 and £5000 was collected, and 
eight model cottages were built to let 
at 8s. a week. 

Forty-four men, women, and children 
have moved from the old insanitary area 
to these new cottages ; and one man 
was so delighted by this change from a 
rat-infested hovel that he named his 
new home Ratless. 

Unfortunately there are few towns that 
have not some sordid corner, but the 
slum clearance movement is spreading. 

There are 243 people who have moved 
from insanitary dwellings to the 40 new 
houses built by the Neston and Parkgate 
Housing Society. Each has kitchen, 
living-room, bathroom, and _ three bed¬ 
rooms, and the rent is 8s. 6d. The cost 
was- £14,200, partly obtained by mort¬ 
gage and partly by issuing shares which 
will pay three per cent interest. 

It seems at last as if the slum problem 
is in a way to be solved, but it cannot 
be done unless people all over the 
country are prepared to help. All slums 
cannot be wiped out by a few rich men. 
The rich and the moderately well-to-do 
must subscribe to clear up the slums in 
their own neighbourhood. There may 
be streets of them, or only two or three 
houses. But no patriot should rest 
content while even one of his neighbours 
lives in a pigsty because there is no 
decent dwelling for him. 


THE MOSLEM CAMP 
For Christian Guests 

Through the World Student Christian 
Federation over 300,000 students in 
colleges and universities ail over the 
world arc linked together in a real 
fellowship. 

Representatives from these move¬ 
ments in Europe, North and South 
America, China, Japan, and Africa arc 
meeting this month at Mysore together 
with Indian students. It is happy 
evidence of a growing religious toleration 
in India that the representatives of this 
great company of Christian students 
have had a fine furnished camp put at 
their disposal by the Maharajah of 
Mysore, who is himself a Moslem. 

Dr. John R. Mott, the great inspirer 
of students the world over for more than 
a generation, is retiring from his position 
as chairman of the Federation. Great 
interest is being shown as to whether 
the new chairman will be a member of an 
Eastern race, as is quite possible. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF RHODES 

We told the other day how Sir Abe 
Bailey, following in the footsteps of 
Cecil Rhodes, had presented an income 
of £5000 for ever for the study of 
international relations. 

Now comes the news of an American, 
Mr. Chester Pugsley, who, animated by 
the same spirit, has set aside £100,000, 
which will produce £5000 a year, for 
international scholarships at Harvard. 

The Rhodes scholarships are for 
studies in any of the Oxford colleges. 
Mr. Pugsley’s scholarships are to be 
held at the Harvard Law School for 
the study of international law. There 
are 60, one for each of the nations of 
the world. The scholars will be selected 
by the Foreign Minister of each State 
and the Prime Minister of each British 
Dominion. 


TWENTY MILES LESS 
RAILWAY 

End of a Great Enterprise 

Britain’s railway system is to be 
shortened by 20 miles. 

Two generations ago a line was. made 
southward from Battersby Junction 
to Rosedale in the midst of the 'wild 
Cleveland Hills to bring ironstone 
thence to feed the blast furnaces of 
Middlesbrough and Ferry Hill. 

When the ironstone was discovered 
here some 70 years ago, quite separate 
from the main Cleveland scam, there 
were two troughs of it about 70 feet 
thick, and in the first 20 years of the 
railway over five million tons were 
quarried and taken away. But gradually 
the seam was worked out, and the 
mineral train which once ran daily has 
recently run only twice a week and is 
now to run no more. 

It is just 600 years since Edward the 
Third granted a meadow to the Nuns of 
Rosedale for the working of the ironstone 
there, and all over the district there arc 
cinder heaps left by medieval iron work¬ 
ings. But for centuries these were 
deserted, and it was only a few score 
years ago that the great Cleveland iron¬ 
stone industry sprang up which changed 
Middlesbrough from a tiny village to a 
mighty town. 


ROAD-MAKING WITH T.N.T. 

The modern equivalent of beating 
swords into ploughshares and spears 
into pruning-hooks has been the action 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
which has utilised vast stores of war 
explosives in the work of road construc¬ 
tion and clearing rough land. 

Dr. Charles Munroe, of the Bureau of 
Mines, recently stated that no less than 
50,000 tons of high explosives made for 
the war have thus been employed. It 
was argued at first that explosives 
would be unsuitable for such purposes, 
but the Bureau went to work and turned 
this instrument of destruction .into a 
helpful agent of progress 


A YORKSHIRE FAREWELL 
The Archbishop’s Old Home 

These are the beautiful words in which 
the Archbishop of York said farewell to his 
people before he came south to be enthroned 
as Archbishop of Canterbury a few days ago. 

It is humbling indeed to think of all 
the work left undone, of all the work 
that might have been done so much 
better. It is sad • to think- of all the 
hopes and ideals which must now remain 
unfulfilled. 

But who could fail to be moved and 
encouraged by so many generous words 
and signs, not of goodwill only, but 
also of affection ? For it was that note 
of affection that touched me most 
deeply. It seemed to show that you 
have discovered in my heart something 
of the love without which leadership 
is cold. 

Certainly the love is there (the very 
pain of parting shows how strong it has 
become) : love of my home at Bishop- 
thorpe, of its trees and flowers (God 
bless them!), love of the plains and 
valleys, the wolds and moors, even 
for their human interest of .the work¬ 
shops and streets ; love of so many 
beautiful old churches, and of the 
Minster—Mother and Queen of them 
all; love of the clergy who have been 
so unfailingly loyal to me, of the host 
of friends who have been so kind and 
hospitable, of all those dear Yorkshire 
folk in town and country. 

How often when memory makes its 
journeys I shall wish myself again 
among them ! This love no leaving can 
take away. It is secure from change. 
If, however unwittingly, I have done, 
any wrong to any of you, or shown 
myself lacking in remembrance, or 
gratitude, or sympathy, I ask your 
forgiveness. For the sins and short¬ 
comings which have marred and hin¬ 
dered my ministry I crave the mercy 
and forgiveness of God 


/ 
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Let Us Go for a Walk 

'T’hey say that people are not 
A walking as much as they 
used to. With bicycles and buses, 
and motor-cars and aeroplanes, 
they can • move so quickly that 
they do not need to foot it, heel 
and toe, as their fathers did. 

All these rapid means of loco¬ 
motion are excellent in their way. 
It is true that they have bright¬ 
ened human life by throwing it 
into a larger area of interest and 
beauty. But it is a pity to lose 
the joys of walking. 

The joys of walking are many. 
When we walk we have time and 
opportunity to see things which 
the swiftly-passing motorist must 
miss. There are the woodlands, 
the river ' banks, the smooth 
cropped downs, the lonely moor¬ 
lands, the rocks that rise above 
the seas of Devon, and the heights 
of the eternal hills. 

All these are only for the 
walkers. We may catch sight 
of them in a flash from afar, but 
no one has learned the secret of 
the downs till he has tramped 
them, has caught the glory of 
the woods till he has wandered 
through them after rain. Speed 
is not all. Better ten miles over 
the moors on foot than hundreds 
of miles with only a kinema view 
of them. 

We have time, when we are 
tramping, to take a scene into our 
minds and hearts. We can dwell 
on the beauty of a tree, on the 
history of some old farm standing 
in its simple dignity far back 
from the road. We can look not 
only at a thing but into it. 

And while we walk we can 
talk. No better talk can be 
had than talk on the road. 
Pilgrims have always been given 
to talk ; in The Pilgrim’s Progress 
everybody walks and talks. 

From the health point of view 
walking is excellent, as all doctors 
agree ; in fact, if everybody 
walked more the doctor’s, work 
would be less. Far better than 
an apple a day would be a five- 
mile walk a day. But it is not 
for -the body alone that walking 
is good. When everything seems 
black, and nothing goes well, and 
you feel miserable and worried, 
get out your strongest boots and 
take a twelve-mile tramp in the 
country. The result will sur¬ 
prise you. 

It is useful to remember that 
moving by motor or cycle is a 
eery recent way of getting about. 
The great men of all the ages 
have either ridden a horse or 
walked ; and when we go, back 
to a tramp on the high road we 
are doing what prophets and 
apostles and statesmen and poets 
have been doing all through the 
ages ; we are sharing the most 
ancient of pleasures. 

Therefore let us proclaim the 
return of Heel-and Toe. Let us 
go for a walk. . ‘ 


Of Such is the Kingdom 

Who would not rejoice to pass on this beau¬ 
tiful tribute to one of God’s Little Ones ? 
©ecii. Hugh Gkimston, beloved 
eldest son of Sir Cecil and Lady 
Neumann, came into this world at 
dawn on February 19, 1924, and at 
dawn on November 8, 1928, he slipped 
back to his own place beside the 
Father’s Throne. 

For four radiant years and nine 
months he fought the good fight, 
gallantly, happily, trustfully, leaving 
a bright trail of sunshine in the lives 
of all who knew him. Boy-like, he 
was fascinated by machinery, and 
would spend many happy hours 
watching the elevator at the farm. 
The garden was. a delight to him ; 
one day watching the smoke rising 
from a bonfire he called to his little 
sister, “ Annabel, now we know how 
the clouds are made.” He loved the 
flowers, but his special friends were 
the birds ; he once spent a day in 
London, and presents were to be 
brought to all the other children. 
He insisted on bringing a-roll of bread 
from luncheon for the birds. His busy 
child’s mind was always full of love 
and thought for others. 

Such memories will always blossom 
like flowers in our hearts. It is 
indeed hard to have him taken from 
our sight, but for him we must rejoice, 
for we know that' 0/ such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

© 

The Lions and Ihe League 

When on those Nature films of jungle 
and forest which have been 
taken by daring photographers a lion 
or tiger stares at the people in the 
darkened theatre it is impossible not 
to feel a thrill. 

We have been looking at another 
picture in which the spectators are 
hardly farther away from a real lion, 
and yet they' seem to be quite calm 
and merely curious. 

It is a picture of a zoo where the 
lions stalk about tree-shaded terraces, 
with not a bar of any' cage between 
them and the people who stand by and 
stare at them. 

The lions stare back. But there is a 
thirty-foot ditch between them and' 
the public, and that is too much for 
them to leap. They' know it, and the 
spectators are confident of it. 

That is faith. Perfect confidence 
casts out fear. Faith brings a sense of 
security. Let the lion-gazers take 
this as a. parable. Let us all remember 
it. Let our French friends remember 
it especially. 

It is faith that makes us believe 
that two and two make four. A little 
more of it and people will believe in 
the League of Nations, having perfect 
faith that the common people across 
the border are no more likely to leap 
to kill them than the lion is likely to 
leap across the ditch, 


Herrings and Homes 

correspondent at Hopeman in 
Morayshire writes that the Yar¬ 
mouth fishing has been so good that 
15 couples are plunging into matri¬ 
mony when the fishing fleet returns. 

To Hopeman on the Moray Firth, to 
Peterhead and Leith, 

The fisher lads are sailing home with 
bits between their teeth. 

The bits are shining saxpences and 
Southron shillings too, 

There’s, siller in the bank besides for 
each one of the crew. 

The lasses left behind them are waiting 
on the sands, 

And fifteen of the canniest at once put 
up the banns ; 

For though there’s many a North Sea 
fish that never more will roam 
The Yarmouth kippered herring makes 
the happy Hopeman home ! 

© 

Tip-Cat 

correspondent in a flooded area 
is puzzled to know whether to 
drain the road and make it a highway or 
■add a few gallons and make it a river. 

3 

gusriciox is said to be a malady. 
Won’t the doctors be pleased ! 

0 

'J'he optimist : A lady who, locking 
at a tablecloth just home from 
the laundry, re¬ 
marked that she 
was needing a lace 
curtain, anyhow. 

0 

Things have 
changed in the 
C.N.’s 500 weeks. 
On the film the hero 
can still write a 
50-word ’ letter in 
five seconds. 

0 

A scientist pre¬ 
dicts that the 
day will come when 
men will be born 
toothless. Most men 
we know have 
already been born that way. 

0 

Poverty may be a blessing, but it 
seems to be very well disguised. 

© 

Prayer for a Boy Scout Troop 

Almighty God, Who hast joined us 
together into the fellowship of this 
troop, some as Officers, some as 
Leaders, and some as Scouts, grant 
that we may so faithfully serve and 
follow Thee in this life as good soldiers 
that in the world to come we may be 
found worthy to stand before Thee in 
Thy kingdom, where he that soweth 
and he that reapeth shall rejoice to¬ 
gether. Amen. 

&> 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
N American .has bought a four- 
acre playing field for his native 
village in Bedfordshire. 

citizen in Swanage has given a five- 
acre playing field to that town. 
’©here are now 1000 . more hospital 
beds within eleven miles of St. 
Paul’s than in 1924. 


A correspondent who has lately had a sin¬ 
gular experience sends us this account of it. 

Left on the platform of Salisbury 
Station on a bitterly cold afternoon 
we observed that the platform was 
entirely deserted, save for an old 
gentleman muffled up in a rug. 

We sat down beside him, and 
thought again how cold it was, 
and were sorry the waiting-room 
(where there was a poor fire) had a 
ring of people tightly wedged all 
round the hearth. 

Then the old man began to speak 
in a quiet drawl: “ Temperature is 
dependent on the velocity of mole¬ 
cules, and the point at which all 
motion ceases is reckoned as absolute 
zero, which is minus 459 degrees 
Fahrenheit.” 

Absolute Zero 

We said nothing, but knocked our 
boots against the seat, 'trying to 
induce some warmth. 

“ Many distinguished scientists have 
endeavoured to reach absolute zero,” 
he went on ; “ but repeated efforts 
have failed to explore the mysteries of 
this extreme temperature.” 

“ Nobody could exist in it,” we 
answered, shivering, 

“ Some very 'Simple forms of life 
could do so,” cried the stranger 
animatedly. 

“ Let us walk about,” we answered 
sadly, and the old man got up and 
walked with us, explaining with 
great zest that lead, tin, mercury, 
and other metals which ordinarily 
defy and resist the passage of elec¬ 
tricity permitted its flow when these 
substances were reduced to the border 
line of absolute zero. 

Our train approached, and we 
remembered with i relief that there 
would be a refreshment car attached, 
and that before we arrived at Exeter 
we could get a cup of hot coffee. 

The Power of Thought 

Climbing into the carriage, we waved 
farewell to old Mr. Zero and hoped 
he would not have to wait long for 
his train. 

“And are you very cold?” we 
could not help adding. 

“ Not at all,” said he vaguely; 
and so great is the power and enchant¬ 
ment of thought that he was evidently 
oblivious of the keen north wind which 
tossed about his scanty grey locks. 

We were afraid he might have an 
accident, for he mounted on the train 
step and, looking into our carriage, 
said in a most interested tone : 

“ By the way, a laboratory in the 
States has just installed equipment 
for producing liquid helium, which has 
never been done before. It has to be 
made at about eight degrees Fahren¬ 
heit above absolute zero. Goodbye. 
Goodbye.” 

Olf he skipped , as the train began 
to move, and we thought of the 
happiness of the man with an interest 
in science as we thawed slowly in the 
restaurant car. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If a cynic’s 
tongue is in his 
shoes 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 

The Grain of Wheat That Keeps the World 


From the Spreading Fields to the Breakfast Tables 


Derhaps there is no sight in the world more fair to look upon 
1 than a field of wheat blowing in the wind on a summer’s day, 
A thrilling sight, too, it is, for are we not looking at the very founda¬ 
tion of our living race ? That field of wheat, that golden grain with 
a cloud passing over it in the wind, means health and strength, life 
and soul, to people everywhere. 

No giant like the Atlas of the ancients bears the globe on his 
shoulders. The modern world is supported by a tiny grain of wheat. 

One by one the nations become bread-eaters, and the more civilised 
they are the more determined they become to have wheat for their 
bread. Farther and farther the u'heatfields extend on the Earth’s 


surface, more and more land is cleared for its cultivation, and sooner 
or later the population of the world will be conditioned by the 
wheat that can be grown to supply it with food. 

It is just forty years since a president of the British Association 
uttered a warning that unless something were done to increase the 
crop of wheat on every acre where it was grown the Twentieth 
Century would face a lack of bread before its years were run. 

What Sir William Crookes called for has been done. Nitrates have 
been found for quickening the growth of wheat and pushing the 
wheatfields farther North. Every foot the lahealfields can he pushed 
nearer to the Pole means millions more bushels of flour for bread. 



Georges; and that, too, was singular 
because rye bread first came from 
Germany. The wheaten loaf reached 
England earlier and by another route. 

Far back in history wheat was grown 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt and spread 
westward till all the countries and 
peoples round the Mediterranean grew 
it and made their bread from it. The 
Roman Empire was built on it, drawing 
its wheat from Africa, Sicily, and Spain. 

The Men of Old 

When the Romans came they brought 
their sheaves with them. Many of those 
Roman villas which in the succeeding 
centuries they built in Kent were not 
by any means villa residences. They 
were the homes of wealthy Roman land- 
owners who cultivated wheat on a large 
scale and supplied it to the army. 
Britain became one of the granaries of 
the Roman Empire. The Romans went, 
but that south-east corner of England 
remained under wheat; and it is a 
singular fact that the Kentish land 
system was markedly different right into 
the Middle Ages from that of the greater 
part of the country, and kept the Roman 
measurements of its fields. Though Kent 
was the chief English wheatland for the 
Romans; Essex, Sussex, and Somerset, 
which are also thickly planted with these 
farmhouses, cultivated wheat as well, 
and we may believe that the tradition 
remained here and never died away. 

Rye came with the Saxons, who knew 
nothing better, and it became estab¬ 
lished in Norfolk and Suffolk and other 
places where wheat w r as not in occupa¬ 
tion ; and in sonic places where it was, 
following the conquests of Ceawdin and 
other Saxon leaders along the Thames 
Valley and the southern coast. Rye 
thus mingled with wheat and rye flour 
mingled with wheaten flour in the bread. 
But wheat remained the’aristocrat. 

Chiefs of Long Ago 

Wheaten bread was eaten by the 
upper classes and the monks. It was 
also the bread eaten in the Holy Com¬ 
munion. Barley bread, said Thomas 
Aquinas, is more suited to the harshness 
of the old law and not to the easy yoke 
of Christ; but there is an earlier record. 

Bede tells the story of the pagan 
sons who succeeded their Christian father 
Sebcrt in his rule oyer'the East Saxons 
in 616, and how’, when they saw- the 
Bishop Mellitus giving white bread to 
the people in church, demanded the 
same “ shining bread ” for themselves.- 
The bishop answered that they could 
have it only if they were baptised in the 
waters of salvation ; and refused to give 
way though they drove him out of their 
kingdom. Was it covetousness on the 
part of black-bread Saxons of the w-hite 
bread brought by the missionaries ? 
Did these rude warriors think there was 
magic in it, or did they want an excuse 
for expelling the Christians 2 


L et us begin with the story of the 
Canadian wheats. Every country 
and every climate has a wheat which 
for some reason is best suited to it. 

Canada, after many trials, and after 
countless experiments, found a wheat 
named Marquis wheat, of a good, steady, 
upstanding kind which brought pros¬ 
perity to Canadian fanners and plenty 
to their cornbins. But early frosts of 
autumn may nip the wheat of Canada 
before it is ripe for reaping. A problem 
was to find a wheat which would 
ripen sooner and so escape the first 
icy fingers of winter. This new and 
precious wheat was discovered in Gar¬ 
net wheat, which took ten days less 
than Marquis to ripen. After Garnet 
came Reward wheat, which took ten 
clays fewer still. Twenty days were thus 
knocked off. Twenty days’ march was 
stolen on winter. The Reward wheat 
gave whiter flour and weighed more 
in the ear than Garnet. This advance 
alone added a belt ioo miles wide to the 
whcatlands of Canada. 

Quickening Up the Harvest 

The scientific improvement of these 
breeds of wheat can be expressed 
simply in numbers of days. Till about 
the turn of the century the prairies 
grew a wheat which took i io days to 
mature. This was reduced to ioo days 
by the seed now in general use. A. new 
blend is being tried which will ripen 
in 95 days, and though this is not quite 
such a good or heavy wheat it will again 
push the wheatfields farther North, so 
that in a few years a new wheat-growing 
land as big as Ireland will have been | 
created on the Canadian prairie. 

That is only one example of the way 
the wheatfields are expanding. Every 
country now is looking for means to 
plant and maintain them. In Australia, 
especially in Western Australia,. the 
Wheat Belt is widening ; and in that con¬ 
tinent of light rainfall the problem is not ■ 
to escape frosts, but to weather drought, i 
In England the search for the best wheats 1 
is unending, and is made more difficult i 
because our wheats want rain in May 
and June when they are growing fastest. 

What the Farmer Wants 

But wliat the English farmer wants 
most is strength and weight in his wheat, 
the staple food of the English people. 
There is nothing for which they have 
more stoutly stood out. During the war 
there were few murmurings when the 
population was asked to eat less bread 
on patriotic grounds, but as soon as 
War Bread, dingy, unpalatable, and 
gritty, appeared on the scene there were 
immediate complaints that it was in¬ 
digestible and innutritious. Newspaper 
readers asked indignantly whether the 
bread had its proper share of vitamins. 

A hundred years before, when the 
Napoleonic wars and bad harvests were 
pressing England hard, great efforts 


The Golden Fields of the West 


Horse Power at the Plough 


were made to persuade the labourers 
to eat coarser bread with a mixture 
of rye, but they stood out for wheat. 
A hundred years before that a good 
deal of rye bread had been eaten. But 
it was the food of the poor people, 
especially of those who lived in the 
Midlands and the North Country. In 


Lancashire at that time it was not even 
cultivated, and throughout the century 
when corn was spoken of there it meant 
barley, oats, or rye. Throughout the land 
three out of every four corn markets sold 
rye as well as wheat for flour. Slowly 
but noticeably the call for wheaten bread 
increased during the reigns of the 
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Mother Earth Tw 




Preparing the Dough in a Lyons Bakery 


A Labour-Saving Thresher at Work 


Amid the Growing Corn 


Ploughing the Long Straight Furrows 


Four-in-Hand Across the Vis 



Weighing the Sacks of Flour 


A Great Canadian Wheat Elevator 


Storage for Over 



mm 



These scenes from spreading wheatfield, granary, quay, railhead, mill, 
and bakery give a wonderful picture-story of the vast work ever going 


on in the great British Dominion of the West, as well as in the home¬ 
land, to provide us with our daily bread. They show us how machinery 
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to the Tables of All 


Mankind 



thes.Far North-Weat 


Hovis Loaves Leaving the Travelling Oven at Cadby Hall 


Harvest on an Alberta Farm 
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/Vheatflelds of the Qolden West 



Bagging the Wheat 



The Wheat Ready for Shipping Oversea 



has. lightened manual labour in field and factory, and how mechanical 
devices have been introduced to make such a thing as the familiar 


Hovis loaf worthy of its high reputation. The fascinating story of 
how the Hovis loaf came to our tables is told on the other side.. 
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Children’s Newspaper Supplement 

What a Thoughtful Miller Did With a Germ of Wheat 


No Saxon chieftain could quench 
cither the Christian bread or the spirit 
of cultivation. White'bread remained 
the ideal through the Middle Ages, 
though the poor quality of the soil in a 
great part of England lent itself better 
to the cultivation of rye. The great 
monasteries knew how to improve their 
lands so as to grow wheat, and grew it, 
but poor people had to put up with rye 
bread. As England improved they 
mixed what wheaten flour they could 
get with the rye flour, and maslin, which 
comes from an old French word for 
mixing, became the commonest bread, 
and endured for centuries. 

In .the eighteenth century came the 
agricultural revolution. Soil which 
could not grow wheat was made avail¬ 
able for it, and, in Norfolk especially, 
Thomas Coke of Holkham showed what 
could be done. Wheat became com¬ 
moner, and once the people tasted it 
they would have no other. Country 
people might still cling to their rye bread, 
but following the change in agriculture 
came the industrial revolution which 
created a new indoor population. They 
had not the countryman’s digestion. 
Wheaten bread was the food for them, 
and England became the first of the 
countries to have wheaten bread, the 
best of all. • 

They have it still, and now we must 
tell the tale of the flour millers who see 
that they get what they want. 

What Richard Smith Did 

When the farmer in England, or 
Canada, India, Australia, or Argentina 
has grown the wheat-car he turns it 
over to the miller, and the miller is as 
important to us as the farmer. Without 
milling we might well starve amid a full 
harvest. To millers for thousands of 
years a wheat-ear was an ear of wheat, 
and it was nothing more. But about 
forty years ago at Stoke in Staffordshire 
a miller, Richard Smith, began to look at 
the grain of wheat with the eyes of a 
botanist as well as of a miller. The 
'botanist knows that it consists of the 
outer, well-lined overcoat of bran, which 
wraps up the endosperm in which mil¬ 
lions of starch grains lie in a honeycomb 
of cellulose. This endosperm is the 
source of the white flour commonly used. 

East, and best of all, is the germ, the 
origin of the life of the'wheat; and it is 
a little food cupboard all by itself. It 
contains water, proteids, fats, sugar-like 
carbohydrates, and the famed Vitamin B 
which is in all growing things, and 
Vitamin A, which is another necessary 
thing if food is to feed us. 

A Germ’s Hard Struggle 

Now no millers used to want the outer 
husk or overcoat, and they had not 
much use for the precious germ, because 
it had in it a ferment which was incon¬ 
venient. But Mr. Smith, with an almost 
uncanny foresight, believed that this 
germ was worth preserving, and in his 
belief anticipated the scientific author¬ 
ities of nutrition today. The germ is 
all-important if the best nourishment is 
to be got out of flour. So this reflective 
miller thought out a way to keep it. 

Buying the wheat germ from a number 
of millers, he treated it by a special 
steam process, adding a small quantity 
of salt and mixing it with the white 
flour in the proportions of one to three. 
The flour thus made was then known as 
Smith’s Germ Flour, and the bread made 
from it Smith’s Germ Bread. It was 
the germ of the Hovis of today, 
t The germ had a hard struggle. For 
six years the young miller who had 


created a new value in food, and was 
sure that he had done so, struggled along, 
fighting prejudice and hampered by 
lack of capital. He was too confident 
to give up and return to the old ways ; 
he was unwearied in well-doing, and he 
was always supported by the thought that 
scientific authority would be on his side. 

It was his force .of character no less 
than the value of his invention which at 
last brought others to join him. He 
became associated with S. Fittonand Son, 
a firm of Macclesfield millers, and these 
pushed the flour. They produced it on a 
larger scale than had been possible in 
Smith’s small establishment. The germ 


and is the most important of all: A loaf 
contains more “ good support," as 
country people say in the Midlands, 
than a beef-steak. Butter it to give it 
a fat value, and it is the complete food. 

Before the war was over the Food 
Ministry, with a great physiologist to 
direct them, had substituted for their 
appeal to eat less bread the opportunity 
to eat more. Unfortunately they had 
to doctor it with a great many constitu¬ 
ents from the husk and . elsewhere 
which are very difficult of digestion. 
Hovis is a bread in which there are no 
indigestible parts. It is digestible white 
bread, the white bread of the privileged 


The Yield of the Prairie 



The Impressive drain Elevators of Alberta 






Stacking Wheat for Export 


was mixed with the flour in their mills, 
and a large trade was established with 
bakers in all parts of the country. 

Today the little business started by 
Richard Smith in 1887 has developed 
into one with a huge capital, with mills, 
warehouses, and depots all over the 
country. Smith’s Germ Bread under the 
name of Hovis is known from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats. The name chosen for 
it was suggested as the result of a 
competition which invited suggestions 
for a bread of the most nitrogenous food 
value known, and is a combination of 
the Latin words Hominis vis,, the 
strength of man. 

It is most likely that people who eat 
Hovis bread, and never return to other 
kinds, do so because they like it, and 
not- because they have considered jts 
value as a food. Yet - bread is a food. 


; classes in the Middle Ages, and of all who 
; could afford it in later centuries in 
I England, but white bread made better 
by the addition of the invaluable germ. 
It is a bread which yields more nourish¬ 
ment than any other owing to this 
addition, and owing, too, to the minute 
and constant care with which the Hovis 
flour is milled and handled. 

We must complete our story of this 
typical English industry 7 , typical because 
it has made the best use of a typical 
English food, by 7 relating the progress of 
Richard Smith’s enterprise. 

After the success of the Macclesfield 
j mills in putting Hovis on the market it 
became necessary to mill in London as 
j well. The site, chosen was in Millbank 
j Street, near the Houses of Parliament 
j and, as it chanced, the place where the 
I oldest mil! in the Countv of London 


had stood. The enterprise then became 
known as the Hovis Bread Flour 
Company, with 5000 bakers making 
bread from the flour as customers. Then 
as success became greater the company 
built a port mill by the side of the 
Manchester Ship Canal near Trafford 
Park, so as to be able to deal at once 
with the -wheat as they received it 
from oversea. That was more than 
twenty years ago, and in the same year 
milling was begun on the Hovis system 
in Cape Town. Since then mills have 
been set working.for Hovis in Winnipeg, 
a sign that the famous flour was spread¬ 
ing all over the world to keep pace 
with the wheat belts. 

What Happens in the. Mill 

In the fateful year of 1914 the 
company completed what is the most 
up-to-date mill in the world at the 
corner of Grosvenor Road, near Vauxliall 
Bridge, in London. It is an electric mill; 
all the rollers, all the elevators, all the 
processes are operated by electricity 7 . 
Not an ounce of wheat or flour is lifted by 
manual labour. No dust or waste is 
visible. From the moment the grain 
sacks are emptied into the well of the 
barges which the Thames brings up to 
the mill it is untouched by hand till 
it becomes flour. 

First the wheats coming from abroad 
are washed or scoured and otherwise 
made ready to be ground into flour ; 
and this wheat-cleaning is one of the 
mill’s most important operations. Then, 
when thus prepared, the grain passes in 
turn under a number of steel rollers 
of varying surfaces, which gradually 
reduce the flour to the fineness required. 
This is the only stage at which the flour 
can be seen passing on its way behind 
glass panels from roller to roller. The 
germ extracted by the rolling, and from 
other mills all over the country, is treated 
with super-heated steam according to a 
patented process which preserves it, and 
one pound of the Hovis germ with three 
pounds of the white flour (whiter be¬ 
cause of the efficacy of those electrically- 
driven steel rollers) combines into the 
flour from which is made the familiar 
golden Hovis bread. 

A Dominion Wider Than Caesar’s 

’ As a bread-eating people recognised 
by 7 the supreme test of experience that in 
Hovis was a bread which had more body 7 - 
building power and nutriment than 
others, so.the production of the flour 
increased to meet the demand for it, ana 
Hovis mills and Hovis establishments 
began to stud England like the Roman 
villas of old, of which we spoke when 
we began the story of England’s bread. 
The parent mills at Macclesfield have 
become printing works and offices for 
Hovis ; there are motor and van works 
at Birmingham, for Hovis flour is dis¬ 
tributed by steam-wagon, petrol-lorries, 
and electric vehicles as widely as if it 
were a newspaper. Manchester delivers 
to the Midland counties, Battersea mills 
cover the ever-growing-circle of Greater 
London ; there are other mills or distri¬ 
buting centres at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Andover, Stratford in Essex, Tunstall, 
Catford, Nottingham, Bournemouth. 
There are Hovis depots which are also 
used as stores, so that the flour can be 
quickly distributed and delivered to all. 
the bakers and bread-eaters in the 
country who want it. 

It will be seen, from this story oi 
the most .modem of all breads, that 
Hovis has in a very few y r ears established 
for itself a dominion wider than the 
Romans ever knew- 
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Picking Up Gold and Silver 


THE EXTRAORDINARY 
SCENES ROUND ETNA 

A MERCIFUL CALAMITY 

Sorrowful Passing of the 
People from Their Homes 

PATHETIC SCENES NOT 
TO BE FORGOTTEN 

The world has been witnessing one 
of the most dramatic natural events of 
our time, the upheaval of Etna, now 
happily dying down as wo write. 

For weeks the vast outpourings of 
Etna’s cisterns of molten rock have 
flowed in rivers of lava through Sicily 
to the sea. Many times in the two 
thousand years in which history has 
recorded its doings the volcano has 
burst its bonds to seek what it might 
devour. Villages and people have been 
overwhelmed in its remorseless clouds 
of rolling fire, the tilled fields have 
been wiped out (and have lived again), 
a new promontory has been built by it 
out into the sea. Yet never before has 
there been an outpouring like this one. 

A Cascade of Fire 

A volcanic eruption is, in the legal 
phrase, an Act of God, something which 
cannot be foreseen and may not be 
avoided. Never before has there been 
a more merciful calamity than this. 
The people who have perished can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 

Yet the sight of the streams that 
poured from the two great fissures on 
Etna’s flanks, one of them bursting out 
from among the volcano’s upper mantle 
of snow, was terrifying both by day and 
night. At night, when the” eruption 
first began, blazing fountains went up 
like rockets from these dragon’s mouths, 
and there was the continual racket of 
explosions. The lava, falling down¬ 
ward at first in a leap like that of a. 
cascade, to gather itself into a river at 
the lava-fall’s foot, afterwards main- 
ained a constant fiery glow that was 
visible far out at sea. 

Rivers of Hot Mud 

That was the scene by night. In the 
daytime the glow of the burning streams 
of lava that flowed ever and onward 
had turned to a greyish black, like a 
stream of monstrous soapsuds. The 
twin fiery streams from the volcano 
became hot mud simmering and churned 
themselves into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, destroying everything in their 
path as they flowed along, one stream 
a quarter of a mile wide. 

The seething mud found out the paths 
of mountain streams and filled them, 
boiling their water into steam. _ It 
choked up valleys; it attacked the 
railway; it blacked out villages; it 
destroyed a little town. 

The town was Mascali, a sad memory 
now. The black monster crawled 
through its streets like a nightmare, 
except that it seized its victim with no 
sudden spasm of frightfulness, but did 
it slowly to death. The lava’s tentacles 
closed round the little church of Mascali, 
and its white walls crumbled and fell in. 

The Hells of Mascali 

But, after the nave had gone, the bell- 
tower began to sway like a tree which 
stands in a flood. It fell first one way 
and then the other, and as it rocked its 
bells began to ring for the last time. 
Many of the Mascali people stood watch¬ 
ing the destruction of their town. 
They had often heard the bells calling 
to prayer or tolling for the dead ; they 
heard them now tolling the knell of 
Mascali. 

In the tiny square of the town a 
marble monument had been put up in 
memory of Mascali’s sons who had 
fallen in the war, and it was to have been 
unveiled on a Sunday. Before-Sunday 
came the lava had got that too. It was 
a memorial gone. Many memories 
perished in the flood, the precious 
household possessions, the pictures and 


’The ancient Hudson’s Bay Company 
A has been fighting the modern 
Canadian Government in the Law Courts 
over the ownership of piinerals in its 
great estates in the Canadian wilds ; and 
now the King’s Privy Council in London 
has given judgment for the Government. 

Two centuries and a half ago Charles 
the Second granted the Company powers 
over its lands and territories, including 
any gold and silver that might be 
discovered. But only two generations 
ago, on the formation of the Canadian 
Dominion, the Company surrendered its 
sovereign rights and its duties as a 
Government to the new authority, 
receiving in exchange a great sum of 


pretty trifles which there was no time 
to take away. During the days of the 
terror the eastern roads of Sicily were 
crowded with poor people who were 
carrying with them their all. 

Few lives were lost, as we have said, 
but some poor people perished in the 
effort to save the bits of furniture in 
their homes. They would stay in them 
till the last moment, and some stayed 
too long. One tragic old couple fell 
asleep in their cottage after nights of 
watching and hoping that the lava 
stream would pass them by. They 
awoke and found it hissing and seething 
about them. People saw them as they 
stood on their roof with the flood about 
them, but. none could reach them. 

The small sacrifice of life was owing 
to the absence pf explosions and the 
gradual eruption. Explosions on a 
vast scale throw up cinders which set 
light, to . buildings they fall upon, and 
fill the air with fiery dust. The great 


! money and certain grants of land. 

: What the Privy Council had to decide 
was whether these grants of land gave 
back the mineral rights surrendered 
with the sovereignty. The Supreme 
Court of Canada had decided that it 
did not, and this decision the Privy 
Council has now confirmed. 

It is settled law in Canada that when 
the Crown makes a grant of land it does 
! not grant any right to the precious 
! metals contained in that land. For 200 
; years Hudson’s Bay Company itself re- 
j presented the Crown ; now the Dominion 
j Government is the Crown’s representa- 
j five, and therefore the true owner of. 
i the minerals. 


explosion of Mont Pelee, which wiped" 
out Martinique and its thousands 1 of 
people, destroyed by its blast of fiery 
gas, but this up-welling of Etna’s 
lava was accompanied by no uprush of 
gas or explosive outburst. 

So little gas was present, either near 
the volcano or as exhalations of the 
streams of lava, that the scientific men 
declare that there was no release of the 
underground waters of crystallisation. 
On the contrary, the outbreak was 
caused by the upper levels of molten 
rock coming into contact with the 
reservoirs which collect rainwater in 
the mountain. There was no deep- 
seated explosion. 

For this reason, so they say, the 
overflow will not be prolonged.” It is 
now nearly at an end, but the hot lava 
will take many months to cool, and none 
who have seen it will forget its terrible 
slow crawling progress from the volcano 
to the sea. Pictures on page 3 


TOLL K)R THE BRAVE 

THE GALLANT HEROES 
OF RYE HARBOUR 

Seventeen Men Go Out in the 
Storm to Die 

THEIR LIVES FOR OTHERS 

Rye Harbour, the little port at the 
mouth of the sand-clogged estuary 
which goes meandering up to Rye 
town on the hill, is desolate. Its men 
have been taken from it by the sea ; it 
is a place of widows and orphans. 

Yet this village, which is scarcely 
more than a handful of houses, a 
grocer’s shop, a post office, and a ferry, 
will have a place in our island story 7 for 
ever. Its men (17 of them) went forth 
in their lifeboat on an errand of mercy'. 
They never came back. 

A furious gale was sweeping the 
Chafinel. It had borne the ship Alice 
of Riga on to the shallows halfway' 
between Rye and Dungeness. A message 
to Rye Harbour told the news an hour 
before the late November dawn. In 
the darkness and the gale the lifeboat 
put out with her seventeen men aboard. 
One of them was a volunteer whose 
father let him go at the last moment. 

Througn the Raging Sea 

The bravest might have hesitated. 
It was a tremendous task to launch the 
heavy lifeboat, the Mary Stanford, at 
all. Only men without fear, or with 
the courage that defies it, would have 
dared to put out in that raging sea. It 
was not a motor-boat, but one equipped 
with oars and sails, and as soon as it 
left the harbour the weight of the gale 
increased. Not for years had the seas 
off Rye. been so high. 

The watchers on the shore saw the 
Mary Stanford and her crew labouring 
through them'. They disappeared, and 
were never there seen again till the life¬ 
boat was washed ashore, bottom up¬ 
ward, and the bodies of the harbour 
men followed her. 

But, scrap by scrap, the tale of what 
happened has been gathered in. The 
Alice, though driven into the shallows 
near the Camber Sands, was not at once 
broken up, or even helpless The Ger¬ 
man steamer Smyrna got near her and 
took off her crew, landing them after 
wards safely at Dover. 

Courage in Vain 

This news was known a few minutes 
after the Rye Harbour lifeboat had set 
out. It was telephoned to the lifeboat 
station, and rockets were sent to recall 
her. Her crew, battling with ‘ the 
mounting, seas, could never have seen 
them. The lifeboat went on. 

It went on till it reached the aban¬ 
doned Alice. Its task, its courage, had 
all been in vain. The ship was empty’ 
and was driving fast on to the lee shore. 
The Mary r Stanford and her disappointed 
crew turned back. They now had to 
fight for their own lives. 

It was a fiercer battle than that they? 
had waged for others. The gale abated 
none of its fury. For more than five 
hours they had fought it. They were 
fighting it still when the women and 
children and men waiting for them on 
the shore and by the golf links saw the 
lifeboat a mile away, coming home. 

i he Watchers on Shore 

A mile away, but a mile of boiling, 
raging sea. As every eye was strained 
to watch the lifeboat she lurched under 
a fiercer gust; her mast went over the 
side ; she heeled ; she was borne over ; 
she was gone. She had turned right 
over, and her crew were drowning. None 
would ever reach the shore alive. 

Their corpses lay out on the shining sands 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 
And the women are watching and wringing 
their hands 

For those who will never come home to the 
town. 

So at Rye Harbour was repeated the 
burden of Kingsley’s poem- 


UGANDA GREETS THE PRINCE 



Scores of native girls like those shown here greeted the Prince of Wales when he visited 
Rubata Cathedral during his tour in Uganda. They lined his route through the town and 
waved their bunches of flowers as he passed by. 
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THE BUILDING 
SOCIETY IS 147 

A Birthday Party at 
the Guildhall 

HELPING PEOPLE WITH 
THEIR HOMES 

There will be a birthday party at the 
Guildhall on December 3, but there will 
be no cake, because a birthday cake 
should have candles, and no cake is 
big enough for 147 coloured tapers. 

The Lord Chancellor is coming to the 
party, and Mr. Philip Snowden and Lady 
Astor and a great many other well- 
known people. They are meeting to 
celebrate the fact that the first building 
society was founded at Deritend, near 
Birmingham, on December 3, 1781. 

It is the aim of the building societies 
to make every man his own landlord. 
There are many ways of carrying out 
this business, but the simplest is the 
earliest; a group of people agreed to 
pay into a common fund a certain sum 
every month for a fixed number of 
years. The total contributions for one 
month would go to one member; next 
month it would be another man’s turn 
to receive, a lump sum, and so on till 
each had .received his share. 

Or, a building society with a different 
method might lend a man money to buy 
a house, and he might execute a mort¬ 
gage, paying the society back till the 
mortgage was wiped out and the house 
was his own. 

Parliament Steps In 

Thrifty working-men took fo this 
scheme directly it was known, but some 
of the early building societies were 
managed by foolish or unscrupulous 
people. 1 Parliament had to step in to 
protect the thrifty poor from the rogue 
who would have gambled with their 
savings, and Building Society Acts 
were passed in 1836, 1874, and 1894. 
Today the movement is stronger and 
more popular than ever, and in Canada 
it is said that out of every 100 families 
72 own their own homes or are buying 
them by degrees. 

It used to be a fear hanging over the 
heads of poor people that in old age they 
might be turned out of the homes they 
had paid rent on for nearly a lifetime. 
The building society has done much to 
take away that fear. It has made it 
possible for the workman to buy his 
cottage, and given him the happy feeling 
that he has a home for his old age. 

PICTURES COME TO LIFE 
A Moving I See AH 

Beautiful women of the past came to 
look through gilded frames at the present 
when the Society of Portrait Painters 
held their ball at the Grafton Galleries. 
Five hundred ladies appeared within gilt 
frames to represent famous and familiar 
portraits. It was like a moving-picture 
book, a moving copy of I See All, 

There was Lady Teazle and Mrs. 
Siddons, and the Duchess of Devonshire 
in her feathered hat as Gainsborough 
painted her. She was, in fact, not that 
immortal beauty, but modern Miss 
Loelia Ponsonby, who, in her full-skirted 
dress of yellow net, with sash of blue 
ribbon and hat with ostrich plumes, 
stepped on the platform and took up the 
pose in which the painter saw his model. 

Lady Diana Bridgeman was the 
Pinkie whom Sir Thomas Lawrence 
painted for our delight; Lady Diana 
Cooper was the Diana of the Hunting 
Spear whom Sir Peter Lely saw. 

The idea was not entirely novel, but 
it was a delightful change from that in 
which a whisky distiller .pictures the 
Highland, laird with his ancestors step¬ 
ping from their frames—in order, pre¬ 
sumably, to tell him what to avoid. 


I SEE ALL 

Delights the World 

1 See All is here again. Part Two is everywhere; Part 
Three is coming. 

If you have not seen Arthur Mee’s New Fortnightly you 
have missed the newest invention in the world. The universal 
opinion is one of surprise that such a thing is possible. 

Has it ever happened before that so many famous people 
have been found looking at a new thing ? The first order 
for the full set of Parts was from Princess Mary. The first 
le'tter of praise was from the new Lord Mayor of London. Mrs. 
Baldwin looked at itAvith the greatest delight. 

One or two little slips in Part One were corrected by the 
same post—one by Lord Allenby, one by Earl Jellicoe, one by 
Bishop Welldon, one by the Dean of York. 1 See All is being 
very closely looked into. 

But perhaps the gem of all the letters which have reached 
the Editor is from a man whose name rang through the world 
in the Great War. Wild horses shall not drag it from us, 
but he is a famous soldier who lay ill on Armistice Night and 
wrote this pla}fful note (which is clearly meant just for the C.N.): 

Dearest Mr. Mee, ■ Armstick Night 

I hope you are well. Your friend is not. quite well. Doctor has sent me 
to bed cos I forgot not to get-zvet. They are having crackers and cream 
puddings and Nurse says I am a miricle and an angle for not being X. 

She does not know I have a secret hid under my pillow. But you know, 
for it is your book, of course, I See All. I spy zoith my little eye. So 
thank you very much. Your affectionate friend, ? ? ? 

So. Christopher Robin feels about it too. Mr. A. A. Milne, 
who thinks it charming, writes that Christopher Robin seized 
it at once, and has been immersed in it on and off ever since. 

So delightful, so surprising, is I See All. It has brought 
letters from three headmasters of Harrow, from a man who 
has been Prime Minister of England, a man who has been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and from the Minister of Health. 
President Cosgrave likes it-very much. 

The Director of the B.B.C. and the Director of the British 
Museum both write in praise of it. The President of the 
British Association agrees with the President of the Guildhall 
School of Music. Mr. T. P. O’Connor declares it one of the 
cleverest ideas in sixty years of journalism. It is excellent, 
say they all. 

So say the Deans of York and Canterbury ; so say Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Sir John Martin-Harvey, and Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. Mr. Selfridge and Mr. Rowntree agree 
with the King’s Physician. Professor Gilbert Murray agrees 
with Sir Arthur Yapp. Miss Margaret Bondfield and Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham both like it. Mr. John Masefield is 
looking forward to the future numbers. 

As to the usefulness of it all, the educational value of this 
clever new thing, could an Editor wish greater tributes than 
those of Mr. Fisher, our great war-time Minister of Education, 
Sir W. H. Hadow, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University, 
Miss Marjorie Frjq the Principal of Somerville College, Professor 
Mackail, and Professor Joseph Wright, creator of the famous 
Dialect Dictionary ? 

It is Lord Tennyson who sums up in five words what all of 
them say ; truly, it is a wonderful eighteenpennyworth. 

So this new thing is captivating all who see it. Look at 
Part Two on the stalls'and remember that 

You can now find 

A Picture of a Thing '• A Portrait of a Man • A View of a Place 

as easily as you find a word in the dictionary. 

With I See All a child can show you anything you want to see. There 
has never been anything like it. It will have no rival in this generation. 

Part 2 will soon be gone—Look at it now 


How Olabi Lost 
His Canoe 

The Boat With the 
Broken Line 

One day last summer the Elder 
Dempster boat Oshogbo ran ashore in 
the night about 20 miles Irom Lagos, 
on the Nigerian coast. 

When daylight came the lifeboat, 
containing four Europeans, the chief 
engineer, and some of the African crew, 
managed to get a line to the shore, but 
before the boat could return she was 
broken up by the heavy surf. At great 
risk Olabi, the chief from a neighbouring 
village, swam out on a plank and got 
the line ashore again. 

For a second time the line broke 
under the strain, and the brave African 
then got a-canoe and in face of many 
dangers succeeded in bringing off the 
rest of the passengers of the Oshogbo, 
two at a time. His own boat was 
smashed to pieces in the process. 

This fine piece of work was made 
known by the Elder Dempster Line 
to the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
Society, and at its October meeting the 
society awarded its silver life-saving 
medal and diploma to this brave 
African chief. It will be presented to 
Olabi with due ceremony by the Elder 
Dempster agent at Lagos shortly. 

We are glad to know, too, that the 
company has paid Olabi /50 for the 
loss of his canoe. 


RAMStJOTHAM’S RODEO 
High O’er the Fence Leaped 
a Sunny "Scout 

Bletchley Boy Scout troop has a 
Scout whose kind act took a form which 
would have won him applause at one of 
those rodeos of Wyoming in the woolly 
West, where the cattle-ranchers rope 
the wild steers for the sake of both 
honour and entertainment. 

Boy Scout Ramsbotham’s private 
rodeo was a good deal more useful, and 
was staged without any rehearsal. 

He was at work in a nursery garden 
when a cow which had gone mad burst 
into the neighbouring pasture and 
knocked down a labourer. Ramsbotham 
looked over the fence—and leaped it. 

Waving his arms and shouting, he 
drew the cow from the fallen man. The 
cow, nothing loth, charged the new¬ 
comer. Ramsbotham dodged it till some 
men came running into the field to help 
the injured labourer. 

That was not the end of it. The cow 
abandoned the perplexing chase of 
Ramsbotham to turn back to its first 
victim. Then the Boy Scout assumed 
the offensive. He charged the cow, 
caught it by the horns, and hung on till 
the rescue party, with the injured, had 
all got safely over the fence. Then 
Ramsbotham, with one final twist, 
jumped away, and bolted. The scars of 
this honourable battle are still on his 
chest, but we hope there will shortly be 
a medal there. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

A. cow on the line held up a train for 
twenty minutes near Teddington. 

A bird in flight was killed by a golf ball 
driven by a player on Beaconsfield links. 

It is expected that the Post Office 
will handle 50 million letters a day 
during Christmas. 

A Beautiful Mosaic 

What has been described as the most 
beautiful mosaic pavement in the world 
has been found in Albania. 

A Poppy of Armistice Day .* 

A poppy blooming in Staffordshire 
on Armistice Day lies on the Editor’s 
desk, sent by a kindly reader. 

The Nobel Prize 

The Nobel Prize for Literature for 
1928 has been awarded to the Nor¬ 
wegian woman writer Sigrid Undset. 
Last year’s prize for Literature has been 
awarded to Professor Bergson. 
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SHAKING DOWN 
THE TOWN 


A Village Comes 
Back Again 


SENDING A COLOUR 

By Cable 


SHOWERS OF 
METEORS 


The Wear and Tear of 
the World 

SPEED AND NOISE 

Much has been said, and said lightly, 
of the tyranny of the motor-horn. 

But while its vibrations would never 
bring down the walls of a modern 
Jericho those of the five-ton motor- 
lorry or charabanc are bringing down 
the ancient buildings of England and 
cracking modern ones as well. 

The householder who lives by 7 a busy 
thoroughfare can lie awake at night and 
listen to his. house falling in bits down 
the chimney. The writer of these lines 
in the C.N. dees so, and he has no diffi¬ 
culty in keeping awake. The motor- 
buses and motor-cycles see to that. 

London Town is Falling Down 

His complaint is that of thousands. 
London Town is falling down, and so is 
the fabric of many ancient churches and 
great cathedrals. The other day it was 
a public-house which fell in the East 
End, and we hear that it is the same in 
the West. We have been told that an 
insurance company which paid ^iooo in 
a year for broken windows in Oxford 
Street shops pays not a penny in Wim- 
pole Street just behind. The motor 
vehicle has outrun its'own invention. 
Another invention is wanted to deaden 
the vibrations it sets up. 

In towns the reduction of speed would 
surely reduce the noise, for the noise 
increases with the speed of the noisy car 
or cycle. But the vibration increases 
with its weight. 

Unless the weight is to be reduced, 
which seems impracticable and unlikely, 
the only remedy is to put the tyres on 
rubber. The rubber might go round the 
tyres, or it might be put on the road 
beneath it on which the tyres run. 
Rubber is too dear. But we look to in¬ 
vention to provide a substitute. Inven¬ 
tion must catch up the car. 

LONDON’S HIDDEN PORT 
The Docks That Nobody Sees 

Visitors to London always wonder 
why the greatest shipping centre in the 
world hides her docks and quays away 
where nobody can see them. 

Iu Liverpool we may take the Over¬ 
head Railway and look down on miles 
of shipping bordering the rolling Merse} 7 , 
or we may take a midday promenade 
on the great floating landing-stage. At 
Antwerp the Scheldt and its mighty 
docks are lined by handsome quays 
which might almost be called boulevards, 
and at the water’s edge are the popular 
terraces from which the whole busy 
scene may be watched at leisure. 

But if. a Londoner is asked by a 
country cousin or a visitor front Belgium 
to show him the London docks he is 
hard put to it to fulfil the request. As 
a writer of a letter to The Times puts 
it, describing a journey from the Tower 
to the George the Fifth Dock, he must 
take “ an incredibly long and dismal 
drive, through miles of narrow streets, 
with dingy houses on one side and 
colossal’ warehouses or lofty walls on 
the other,” gaining only occasional 
glimpses of shipping and none of the 
Thames, and being received almost with 
suspicion at the journey’s end. 

The journey will. be a little easier 
when the new arterial road between 
Dockland and the City has been made, 
but the river and the docks will be as 
invisible as before. 

The writer to The Times makes an 
excellent suggestion. Why should the 
Port of London Authority not organise 
tours of its gigantic dock system for 
the public by motor-launch from London 
Bridge ? 

It would be a popular and profitable 
enterprise; 


Birchinlee’s Second Life 

Once a little village nestled in a 
Derbyshire dale. A pretty village it 
was, with a pretty name, Birchinlee, 
and for hundreds of years life flowed on 
as uneventfully there as the stream 
bubbling under its stone bridge. Boys 
fished there or threw stones into the 
water, grew up to be men, became 
grandfathers, and passed away to give 
place to another generation as simple 
and hard-working as the last. 

Then the vast works of the Derwent 
Valley Board took in the dale and the 
little village, and they disappeared from 
sight below the deep waters of the 
reservoir, never, as it was supposed, 
to be seen again. 

Birchinlee’s annals were ended, its 
people scattered ; life and death, joy 
and sorrow, would know it no more. 
The water which flowed under its bridge 
had become only a trickle in the greater 
supply which was drawn from the reser¬ 
voir to fill the cisterns of Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Leicester, and Derby. 

Man disposes of villages, but Nature 
has ways of her own. This summer 
Birchinlee came back again. The long 
drought in the Peak district lowered 
the reservoirs, and above the water 
cottage walls peered, and then the old 
stone bridge. 

It was but a shadow, a ghost of old 
Birchinlee', but there it was to assert 
its claim to remembrance. Now that 
the rain has come it has sunk back in 
the waters and into forgetfulness—like 
the.old grandfather and grandmother in 
the Blue Bird who only lived again when 
memory recalled them. 


A LITTLE LADY AT THE ORGAN 

Perhaps no other girl has had the 
experience that befell Alice Lean in 
1876. This little girl of only nine was 
appointed organist to St. Melyd’s Parish 
Church, Melidon, Flintshire. 

The Welsh are famed for their music, 
and so the child had a" particularly 
critical congregation ; but she must 
have satisfied everyone, for she has held 
the appointment ever since, for 52 years. 

We hope she may live to equal the 
record of Mr. Charles Bridgeman, who 
has been organist at All Saints Church, 
Hertford, for 77 years, and played for 
morning and evening service on his 
ninetieth birthday. 


MUSIC WITHOUT CHARMS 

A reader writes to say that the piece 
of music which a German mayor caused 
to be played in a German town occupied 
by British soldiers, and in consequence 
was fined, was not, as the C.N. said, the 
German National Anthem, but Deutsch¬ 
land fiber Alles (Germany Over All). 

If it was so, the C.N. agrees that 
it was an exhibition of provocative bad 
taste, but considers that the British 
authorities would have showed more 
dignity if they had not allowed them¬ 
selves to be provoked. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by El Greco . . . £14,58S 

Painting by Tintoretto . . £55S3 

Portrait by Goya . . . . £5416 

Triptych by Hans Diirer . £4666 

15th-cent. tapestry panel - . £4200 

Shakespeare 1st folio . . . £1000 

Two silver powder-boxes, 1784 £700 

Gobelins tapestry portrait . . £5So 

A leather screen . . . . - . £-252 

Pair of Elizabethan gloves . . £160 

An Apostle spoon . . . . £152 

1st ed. of Boswell’s Johnson . . £99 

- A silver inkstand ... . . £94 

George III gold guinea . . . £23 

Penny stamp, 1848 . . . . £14 

! A sampler, 1772 ..... £11 

A casket which belonged to Marie Antoin¬ 
ette was sold in Paris for £2S0. 


Wonderful Achievement 
of Science 

He promised to.buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbon 

To tie in my bonny brown hair ..' 

What is it that gives C.N. mothers 
and sisters more trouble than anything 
else when they go shopping for pleasure. 
It is matching a colour. 

Any C.N. reader, boy or girl, who has 
been on one of these expeditions, either 
as a principal or an accomplice, knows 
how seldom it can be done. There is 
always some slight difference in the hue, 
if there is not a very big one. 

That is now all over. Science lias lent 
its giant mind to the lightening of the 
trouble. It has invented, at the Massa¬ 
chusetts Technological Institute, a 
colour analyser which cannot err. 

Professor A. C. Hardy, whose master 
mind has hit on the way of removing 
one of woman’s gravest problems, has 
devised an instrument which measures 
a colour by the number of light rays it 
reflects and their place in the rainbow 
spectrum of colour. 

As all readers of the C.N. should know, 
colour in any object is not its own 
colour, but the colour which it. chooses 
for reflection out of the rainbow assort¬ 
ment of colours, from violet grading 
into indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red. 

The colour-measurer declares posi¬ 
tively and accurately just where a 
coloured ribbon or a length of dress 
material takes its colour from—and 
how much. 

The measurer cannot deceive or be 
deceived ; and it is so precise and 
mathematical that a reading could be 
taken of its results, and a colour sent 
by. wireless from Paris could be matched 
in London or New York without any 
possibility of error. 


CJN. QUESTION BOX 

0jestions must be asked on postcards; one 
question on each card, with name and address 

Why is the Moon Sometimes Reddish ? 

The reddish colour is due to the condition 
of the atmosphere through which the Moon 
is seen. 

What is the Meaning of Rus in Urbe? 

It is Latin for the country in the city, 
and is used to describe any part of a city 
which has countrified surroundings. Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, for instance, might be de¬ 
scribed as a rus in urbe. 

What are the Lowest and Highest 

Temperatures Recorded in Britain 7 

Lowest, 23 degrees Fahr. or 55 degrees 
of frost, at Blackadder, Berwickshire, on 
December 4, 1879; highest, 100 degrees Fahr. 
at Greenwich Observatory on August 9, 
1911, and at Salisbury on July. 15, 1S81. 
Why are Horse Chestnuts called Conkers? 

The word is nothing to do with Conquer 
or Conqueror, as is sometimes stated. It 
is from conk or conch, a shell, and is so 
called because boys use the horse chestnut 
in the same way as they once used snails’ 
conks or shells, that is in a contest to see 
which can break the other’s conk. 

How Can Flies Walk on the Ceiling? 

Scientists are not agreed on this. Some 
think that the tiny discs on the ends of the 
hairs that cover the cushions on a fly’s feet 
are suckers and that the fly is held up by 
the pressure of the air, the suckers forming 
vacuums between the discs and the plaster. 
Others think that the fly is able to hold on 
by means of a sticky substance -coming 
from each hair. 

Why do Stars Twinkle and Planets Not? 

It is not known for certain. Probably the 
air lias something to do with it, the light 
from a star being a thin pencil of light much 
more liable to be affected by the different 
densities of atmosphere through which it 
passes than the thicker beam from a 
planet. But it is also believed that star¬ 
light coming across such distances interferes 
with itself as it comes much in the same 
way as we get the beat- of a piano or organ 
when the sound seems to get louder and 
then less loud backward and forward. 


THIS MONTH’S DISPLAY 

Travelling 80 Times as Fast 
as a Bullet 


STAR PASSES BEHIND 
THE MOON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 


On Sunday, December 2, the Moon will 
appear to pass in front of, or occult, the 
star Eta in Leo. 

Our satellite will be very near her 
last quarter and low in the north-cast 
sky at the time (at five minutes to ten) 
when the upper part of the bright edge 
of the Moon will blot out this little star. 

At the time of the star’s disappear¬ 
ance the Moon will be near the horizon, 
having risen but 15 minutes before ; 
so this part of the phenomenon is not 
likely to be seen, particularly as the 
star, being between third and fourth 
magnitude, is not bright. 

But the star’s reappearance- will be 
most interesting, and may be easily 
seen through field-glasses. This will 
occur at 46 minutes past ten o’clock. 
Then Eta'will suddenly emerge from 
behind the dark edge of the Moon, 



How ,.ta in Gemini will be hidden by the Moon 


which will be on the right side and, of 
course, invisible. 

The instantaneous reappearance of 
the star out of the darkness as if from 
nowhere will be very striking. It will 
be difficult to see with the naked eye, 
owing to the Moon’s radiance, but sharp 
eyes may find it if the sky is clear. 

At the end of next week, and during 
the week following until about De¬ 
cember 14, several meteors may be 
seen shooting across the sky from the 
constellation of Gemini. They are known 
as the Geminids, and they radiate from 
a region not far from where the planet 
Mars is at the present time, between 
the stars Castor and Pollux but nearer 
to Castor. 

These stars were shown on the star 
map in the C.N. last week, so it will be 
easy to locate the spot. 

Unlike many meteor showers, the 
Geminids may be looked for early in 
the evening ; from about seven o’clock 
is the best time. After that they usually 
increase until after midnight. Last year 
the weather was bad and but few were 
seen ; but in previous years as many 
as 60 an hour-have not been infrequent, 
and as many as 240 an hour have been 
counted at the time of maximum dis¬ 
play and under very good conditions. 

Shooting Stars 

The maximum display is produced 
by the Earth crossing, or passing near, 
the nucleus of the meteor stream. This 
usually occurs some time between De¬ 
cember iq and 13, so if it happens while 
it is night-time in this country we shall 
see a fine shower of these so-called 
shooting stars in the course of one of 
these four nights. 

The meteors are reddish, and as they 
approach the Earth almost head - on 
their paths are short and their motion 
is very swift. Igniting in the Earth’s 
atmosphere at a height of about 70 
miles they, as a rule, get burned up and 
vanish when between 30 and 40 miles 
above us. 1 They 'perform this long 
journey of some 40 miles in about one 
second, the length of time that they 
remain visible before being consumed. 

These meteors, travelling about 80 
times as fast as a bullet leaves a rifle, 
are among the fastest moving, objects 
that the eye can observe. G. F. Si. 
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CHAPTER 19 

A Comment from Ripshank 

■yoUNG Hendry had a thoroughly 
1 good 'afternoon. He enjoyed 
his own game with the Odds and 
Ends, he watched the Sctiool win 
its match through a great try by 
Aiming, he celebrated in grubber 
with Randall and Pinion, and was 
coming away with them when they 
. ran into Ripshank. His com¬ 
panions faded at the sight of this 
personage, and Hendry would have- 
followed them but was recalled. 

" Well," said Ripshank, " and 
how is my verdant young friend 
after all his fine, laurels ? ” 

What fine laurels ? Oh, Ripshank 
meant the kudos of winning the run, 
Ripshank was poking fun at him, 
he supposed. And why verdant ? 

■ In a very hoarse voice he ven¬ 
tured, “ Why am I green, please ? ” 

“ Don’t croak at me,” drawled 
Ri’pshank, affecting’ to start.j 
", Wliat’s the matter ? Have you 
sprung a sore throat ? ” . 

" No ; I’ve been watching the 
match," said young Hendry, un¬ 
smiling. , 

Nor did Ripshank smile. 

" And shouting ? ” he supplied. 
" I thought I caught some horribly 
distressing noises. You were watch¬ 
ing with those two ruffians who 
have just skipped ? ” 

A nod was the answer. 

“ I see. I sec,” said Ripshank, 
and spun the words out, but this 
lime with a queerly pleasant in¬ 
flection. " And they made, you 
shout until you were blue in the 
■ face, eh ? Well, you might do 
worse. And that’s better than 
putting on frills." 

Young Hendry breathed gravely. 

“ I haven’t put on frills, Rip- 
shank." 

" I see,” said Ripshank once 
. more, his drawl more pronounced. 

I think in your shoes I might 
have put on some frills. Do you 
know that it’s more than twenty 
years, Hendry, since a new boy 
lias been among the first three in the 
run ? Yes, I might have let my 
head get a trifle swollen.” 

Young Hendry’s large solemn 
eyes regarded his steadily. Then he 
turned them away, for Ripshank’s 
were growing so quizzical. 

" I suppose the other new kids 
are making a fuss of you ? ” 

A glimmer of amusement crossed 
Hendry’s face. 

“No, they’re not,”, he replied. 

The truth .being that they had 
tried to, of course, but had failed. 
Not that young Hendry had been 
boorishly irresponsive or had 
evidenced any trace of self- 
superiority in'his method of reject¬ 
ing their enthusiasm. It was just 
that his reserve and habitual 
gravity, which kept him in some 
ways apart from the rest of his 
year, made him a peculiarly poor 
subject for hero-worship. In secret, 
who knows how he glowed at their 
joy in liis triumph ? But outwardly 
lie stayed unmoved. 

“ They’re not fussing you ! ” 
repeated Ripshank, and shrugged. 
" Well, don’t grow too old all at once, 
my-—er—verdant, aged friend.” 

“ How too old ? ” exclaimed 
Hendry. 

Ripshank laughed, rather harshly. 

“ You want stirring, Hendry. 
Ton want to let yourself go more. 
You remind me in some respects of 
a judge on the bench ; that's un¬ 
natural. And in other respects you 
remind me of a green shoot ; a 
terribly green shoot that ought to 
be less green. You think oyer that. 
When you’ve time to spare from 
your cousin.” 

With which dark saying Ripshank 
stalked solemnly off, and in his place 
there stole back Randall and Pinion. 

” What did lie want ? ” they 
inquired at once. 


" Oh, nothing,"breathed Hendry. 
“ But what was lie talking about ? ” 
" All sorts of things. I didn't 
understand half.” 

‘ And that was all that Randall 
and Co. could extract. 

Although they had not admitted 
him into their firm it became 
manifest during the course of the 
next few days that the eminent 
pair were gravitating, toward 
Hendry. Probably ail the sports¬ 
man in Puggie Randall was drawn 
by a genuine but unvoiced admira¬ 
tion for a person who had beaten 
him and never crowed. 

" I wish he had crowed,” droned 
Pinion. “ Then we could bar him. 

But as it is-” The rest tailed 

off in a sigh. 

" Well ? . As it is, what ? ” 

“ Two is company. Three isn’t," 
Nevertheless, when the following 
Sunday came round, it was Pinion 
who approached Hendry just before 
dinner. 

" Take a good squint at me,” lie 
announced. " I’ve gone sick. I’m 
on the semi-sick list from . over¬ 
training. The Matron felt my 
pulse' and dosed me; and that 
means leave to dodge the walk,” 
he said proudly. 

” Is Randall sick, too ? ’’ 

' " He isn't. But he’s got leave off 
to keep me company. And what 
you’ve got to do is to get leave off 
as well, straight away.” 

Young Hendry looked pleased. 
The walks were but dreary advent¬ 
ures. Then, his face fell. ” But 
I'guess, it's no go,” he rejoined, 
" because I got leave to shuffle the 
walk only two weeks ago.” 

" You did ! Who from ? ” 

“ From the Maypole.” 

" What was your excuse ? ” 

” I didn’t give one. I just asked. 
He looked me over, and then said 
Yes, like a brick.” 

“ But why did you shuffle it ? ” 
pressed Pinion inquisitively. 

” In order to walk the course,of 
the run beforehand.” 

" Of course you’d have to do 
that. Did your cousin take you ? ” 
” Yes ; wasn’t it. decent of him ? ” 
I suppose so,” growled Pinion. 
” But that's just where Puggie and 
I are going today. We’re going to 
stroll over the course for the fun 
of the tiling, and we 'fancied you 
might like to come along too.” 

“ Yes. But how can I get off the 
walk so soon again ? ” 

- “ Let me think,” the expert 
answered profoundly. “ Let me 
think, Hendry.” He pinched l.is 
long chin iii reflection. “ 1 know ! 
Have a shot at Mother Limejuice, 
as I did ? ” 

“ Mother Lime—oh, you mean 
the Matron. But I can’t sham 
I'm ill.” 

"She’d spot it. You've not 
learjicd the art. No, leave the 
Matron out. And you can’t try the 
Maypole ? ” 

“ He wouldn't give me leave 
twice ? ” 

“ Not so soon. Without reason. 
Unless——■” 

“ Unless what ? ” cried Hendry. 
“ Unless you go to him and ask 
it as a great favour because you’ve 
a lot of birthday letters to write.” 
Pinion’s voice rose triumphantly. 
" That’s it ! ” he declared. 

" But I haven’t got any birthday 
letters to write ! ” 

“ You have. You’ve got any 
amount. Why, when’s your next 
birthday ? ” : 

“ At the end of the year,” said 
Hendry in resigned tones. " No, 
that won’t wash,” he continued. 
“ I daren’t ask again.” 

However, on second thoughts he 
summoned up courage to seek the 
Maypole and put his petition with¬ 
out beating about the bush. And 
the Maypole, looking down from 
his huge height, exclaimed to 
begin with, “ What ! Twice in a 
fortnight ! Ridiculous ! ” but then 
went on musingly, “ Still, maybe 
you've earned something. All 


right, Hendry. But don't ask again 
this term.” ’ 

■ Whereupon, to his petitioner’s 
profound surprise, he took the said 
petitioner by the collar of liis coat 
and, lifting him as he might have 
lifted a puppy, carried him thus to 
the door and dropped him outside. 
Which was sometimes his playful 
way of closing an interview. 

CHAPTER 20 
Over the Course Again 

At Peewit’s Hill the three loafed 
about for a while on the chance 
of finding one or two blackberries 
left, but when this proved no good 
they set off down the towpath, com¬ 
paring notes on their sensations at 
the start of the run, and learning 
that Pinion hadn’t felt a bit ner¬ 
vous, except on the grounds that his 
toffee might melt in his pocket. 

At Ivnagg’s End they lingered to 
look down over the bridge and 
watch the fish in the clear patch 
of water then streaking to and fro 
with their tails never still; and 
after Pinion had voted for trying 
to catch one (very good it would 
be for supper, he said, if they 
grilled it) but had been out-ruled 
because, as the locals can tell you, 
no one lias ever caught one of those 
fish from the bridge, they stepped 
out and ascended the Roman Road, 
where Randall called a hall, and, 
turning to Hendry, remarked : 

“ I guess you were pumped when 
you got to here 1.” 

. " 1 was. I came staggering up. 
And I felt like chucking it.” 

"And you’d sprinted all the way ?” 
Yes, I had,” replied Hendry. 

“ He was afraid I’d catch him,” 
droned Pinion. 

" Yes, something like that,” said 
young Hendry, releasing his smile. 

Puggie Randall said, " Well 
I confess I wasn’t' counting you at 
all, Hendry. I quite supposed 
you’d have had enough long before 
here. I just wondered what had 
become of you when you’d dis¬ 
appeared, but I felt sure you had 
dropped out and I never gave you 
another thought. I’d all my work 
cut out to look after Keegan.” 

“ Was he pressing you here ? ” 
asked Hendry. 

" He was ! And so were Pauli 
and Planchu, but they weren’t so 
dangerous." 

They canie to the top of the 
Roman Road and passed down. 
There on their right peeped the 
bridle path near Pope’s Corner, 
narrowing till the boughs arched 
over the track before the trees 
parted suddenly to the plough land. 
But Puggie, who was leading, strode 
on, straight forward, leaving the 
mouth of tiie bridle path on his 
right, and taking the loop of the 
lane between the tall hedges until 
lie called a halt at Pope’s Corner. 

Then he stretched his hand 
toward the plough land slanting 
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: below them. “ This,” he declared, 
“ is where I felt it the most. I 
thought I’d never get -.over that 
vile chunk of plough.” 

“ You should have done what I 
did,” piped Pinion. " I swam 
across, Puggie.” 

“ I wish you’d never got out ! ” 

Randall and Co. were laughing 
and ragging eacli other. But. 
Hendry showed no amusement. 
His face had gone grey. He was 
staring around him, too, with a 
startled expression, and silently 
glancing back toward the lane and 
the hedges. 

Randall turned his attention 
from Pinion. “ I expect, Hendry,” 
he exclaimed, “ you found the 
plough easier than I did because 
you’re much lighter ? ” 

Young Hendry, whose eyes were 
troubled, gave a vague nod; then 
his lips moved but no words of 
assent became audible. Pinion, 
waxing' impatient, cried, “ Come 
along! ” and catching Randall’s arm 
he hurried them onwards. “ I’m 
hanged,” he growled, “if I’m swim¬ 
ming the plough today, Puggie 1 " 

“ It’s drier ! ” laughed Puggie. 

“ Then we’ll tramp it sideways,” 
said Pinion. 

He. pranced into the van now; 
led them most gingerly. And so 
right • across to the road through 
tiie gate in the meadow. He swung 
the gate wide. 

" What ho 1 for the straight I ” 
he cried gleeful!}'. " Puggie, I’ll race 
you as far as the bend 1 ” 

The two raced off to the bend, 
and Pinion scraped home first. 

” That's just my distance ! ” he 
chuckled, when he pulled up. Then, 
looking round, they perceived 
Hendry coming along very slowly, 
walking thoughtfully,.almost like a 
man in a dream, and as he ap¬ 
proached they were seated already 
outside Gibbet’s. Farm in earnest 
debate as to which of them should 
go in for bull’s eyes. 

■ For, oddly enough, " Father 
Raitt ” at Gibbet’s would always 
sell bull’s eyes and cider. Why 
on earth he kept bull’s eyes on sale 
is a mystery, as mysterious as the 
crow’s nest lie charged you a penny 
for, and up which you clambered 
perilously to survey the view. He 
vowed, did Father Raitt, that even 
the spires of the cathedral would 
not grant you such a view as you 
got from his crow’s nest. Which 
none can dispute, as none have 
climbed the cathedral. 

But Randall and Pinion had no 
use that day for tiie crow’s nest, 
and much use for bull’s eyes. As 
Hendry arrived they had come to 
the end of their argument, deciding 
that Pinion would stand the best 
chance of good value because lie 
looked so thin and in need of 
nourishment. For Father Raitt 
sold his bull’s eyes according to 
mood; if lie liked.your looks he 
gave you more for your threepence, 
if he was not struck with you he 
weighed them out strictly. In, 
then, meandered Pinion, jingling 
liis pennies. 

Puggie Randall was smiling at 
Hendry. “ Come and squat ! ” lie 
invited, moving farther up the log 
as he spoke. “ Well ? What do 
you think of the run now you’ve 
not had to trot it ? Jolly, but a 
bit of a teaser, isn't it ? ” 

A. red flush crept up to young 
Hendry’s temples and faded slowly, 
leaving his face very pale. 

" I don’t know,” he began. “ I 

think-” Then he stopped, as one 

in a quandary. 

“ Wliat’s the matter ? ” cried 
Randall. “ Don’t you feel fit ? ” 

Young Hendry’s grave eyes fell. 
" I’m all right,” he muttered, as 
Pinion came racing out with both 
hands full of bull’s eyes. “ A 
bit sticky ! ” he was warning them. 
“ Catch ! ” And he threw some. 

They sat for some time on tiie 
log till the bull’s eyes were finished, 
then they wandered back by the 
longer route round by Morton Tan- 
mouth and across Beesly Common. 

But all the way home one ■ of 
the trio was singularly silent, only 
coming with a start out of fits of 
abstraction when lie was spoken to, 
and immediately relapsing again. 
This one was Hendry. . 

, TO BE CONTINUED 
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Tales Before Bedtime ..... 

The Rat-Catchefs , 

ON-Y was playing, in the - 
garden one day when he 
heard a scream, and, looking, 
round, he saw Alice, the cook, 
who had been gathering vege¬ 
tables, dive hastily into the 
kitchen. 


He ran after her to ask what 
was the matter, and found her 
standing on a chair, her skirts 
clutched tightly round her. 

“ Rats, Master Tony ! ” she •/, 
gasped in answer to his in¬ 
quiry. “ Two great, big hairy ■ 
ones just outside the door. I ; 
can’t abide the creatures,” she 
added, getting cautiously off 
her perch. . 

Tony didn’t seem surprised, 

“ I expect they live in that .’ 
old trunk just outside," he, i 
said. “ I will look for their 
hole and get the gardener to 
set a trap. ” And away he wen t 
on a tour of inspection. 

He soon found a large hole 
tunnelled underneath the trunk 
and that it was the rats’ home-.. 
there was no doubt, for he- ' 
could see one of them sitting: 
-perkily inside. 

The next mpming Tony 
woke just before six o’clock, 



and as he lay trying to get to 
sleep again a snorting noise 
from the garden thoroughly . 
roused him. He looked out, 
and there, on the top of the 
trunk where the rats lived, 
were two rough-haired terriers, 
digging as hard, as they could 
and snorting as they dug. 

Tony could see they were 
making a terrible mess, and 
felt they must be stopped. He 
did not like to shout in case 
he woke anybody else, so ~ he 
hissed loudly, and two dirty 
little faces were immediately 
raised inquiringly. 

They, looked very funny, but 
appealing, too, and Tony - felt 
it was rather mean to stop 
their sport. Yet they, could not 
-be allowed to dig the trunk to 
pieces. He hissed again, and 
i this time the little dogs evi- , 
dently felt the game was up, 
for they leaped off the trunk 
and hurried out of the garden 
side by side. 

“ It seemed a shame to 1 
stop them, specially when they 
had got up so early,” said 
Tony when he told his parents k 
what had happened ; : ' 1 'hut ; 

I knew you would be vexed 
if they spoiled the trunk, evenly- 
if thev did catch the rats.” "V, 
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THE BRAN TUB 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

M Y first is in sailor but not in man, 
My second’s in dogcart but not 
in van, 

My third is in business but not in play, 
My fourth is in roadstead but not in 

. ba y> 

My fifth is in seizing but not in grab, 
My sixth is in oyster but not in crab. 
My seventh’s in rowing but not in sail, 
My eighth is in stormy but not in 
gale, 

My whole, though it’s plural, is 
singular too, 

Think hard, and the answer will soon 

COllie to yOU. Answer next week 

Do You Live at Ciovelly ? 

Jt is not known for certain how this 
place obtained its name, but 
probably it is made up of the Cornish 
clog, a steep rock, and velen, yellow, 
a reference to its situation and to the 
prevailing colour of the rock there. 

How Foucault’s Pendulum Got 
Its Name 

Jm 1851 Jean Foucault, a French 
scientist, designed a long pen¬ 
dulum with a heavy bob to demon¬ 
strate the rotation of the Earth. 
Owing to its great weight and 
length the pendulum vibrates for 
several hours, and its plane of 
oscillation changes regularly owing to 
the movement of the Earth. 

Ici On Parle Franfais 




Ji 


Le vaissean Le ronge-gorge Le soulier 

Ce vaisseau navigue vers 1’Australie. 
Le rouge-gorge a un beau gilet rouge. 
Void le soulier gauche; oh est 1’autre ? 

A Charade 

\?/hen frost and snow o’erspread 
the ground, 

And chilly blows the air, 

My first is felt upon the cheek 
Of ladies bright and fair. 

In Earth’s cold bosom lies my next, 
An object most forlorn, 

For often cruelly it is used 
And trampled on with scorn. 

Amid the dismal shades of night 
My whole is bright and gay; 
Though dark and gloomy it appears 
Exposed to light of day. 

Answer next week 

Cross Word Puzzle 

'There are 50 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. The clues are given below and 
the answers will appear next week. 



Reading Across.' 1. Not fine. 6. 
Popular name for baby carriage. , 10, 
Midday. 11. Comfort. 12. A negative. 

14. A black tea. 16. Paid (abbrev.). 
17. A prayer. 19. To scold. 20. Custom. 
21. Face of a clock. 23. A bronze coin of 
Rome. 24. Promotion. 27. Out of. 
28. To entreat. 29. Member of the horse 
family. 31. Prussian river. 33. A title. 
34. Royal Engineers (abbrev.). 35. To 
soak in a liquid. 37. Island in New York 
State (abbrev.). 38. Genuine. 40. 
Notorious Roman emperor. 42. For¬ 
warded. 43. To ensnare. 

Reading Down. 1. A great Dominion. 
2. Indefinite article. 3. To plunder. 
4. In the near future. 5. Increase. 6. 
A leguminous plant. 7. High artist's 
honour (abbrev.). 8. Poisonous snakes. 
9. Native of Media. 13. A Roman poet. 

15. For example (abbrev.). 18. The 
projecting edges of a roof. 20. They who 
use. 22. Slack. 23. An electrical mea¬ 
sure (abbrev.). 25. Part of the finger. 
26. Pertaining to Tyre. 29. Crafts. 30. 
Withered. 31. Latin for and. 32. A 
prophet. 35. Unyielding. 36. Before. 

French W c:, ? . fi. Or(abbrev.). 



Other Wor:d> Next Week 

Jn the evening 
the planets 
Venus and 
Uranus are in 
the South-West, 

Jupiter is in the 
South, and Mars 
is in the South- 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon as seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. on December 5 . 

Hidden Fruit 

Put consonants in the squares and 
vowels in the circles. When 
this is done correctly words are made 
in all the vertical columns, reading 
down, and the second and fourth 
horizontal lines make the names of 
two delicious fruits. 
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Definitions of the words to be made 
in the upright columns are: t. 
Backbone. 2 . Weary. 3 . A small cut. 
4. Plagues. 5- Deadly. 6 . Ignited 
particle. 7. Destroy. 8 . Solitary. 9 . 
To hinder. Answer next week 

Things Just Patented 

We have no further information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Useful Cooking Device. When 
cooking is being done it is usually 
necessary to have a spoon handy, 
and this simple little 
device provides a 
means of keeping a 
spoon just where it 
is needed. A metal 
holder for the spoon 
has three prongs 

that enable it to be 
clipped on to the 
edge of the saucepan. Of course it 
can also be used for a fork. When not 
in use it is hung on a nail or hook. 

A Triple Parachute. This new 

parachute is really three parachutes 
in one, as the pic¬ 
ture shows. Each 

one has ribs like 
those of an umbrella, 
and all three fold 
up together. The 
parachute is packed 
up in a case from 
which it can be shot 
out when required 
by means of a spring 
or compressed air. 
This type of para¬ 

chute has great supporting power. 

An Alphabet of History 

JJere we give the first letters of a 
history alphabet. Each couplet 
refers to a historical character whose 
name begins with the letter in large 
type. The answers will appear next 
week, when a further set of rhymes 
will also be given. 

A An English scholar of North¬ 
umbrian fame, 

Invited to the Frankish realm 
he came. 

g “ Sans peur et sans reproche ” 
was this brave knight, 

Who proved his prowess in full 
many a fight. 

Q “ Carthage must be destroyed,” 
this Roman cried, 

“ Lest to our own Republic ill 
betide.” 

Q By trade and intrigue in vast 
India’s land, 

To gain the whole for France be 
schemed and planned. 

0 This freedom - lover, who in 
prison died, 

The Stuart tyranny had oft 
defied.- 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The last pipistrelle bats are seen on 
the wing before retiring for the 
winter. Skylarks are collecting in 
flocks. Tlie polyanthus is found in 
flower in sheltered places. Trees every¬ 
where are now stripped of their leaves 
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Jacko and Another Donkey 

J ACKO was in high spirits. " The circus is coming ! ” he told 
Chimp. “ They’re getting ready for it down in the field.” 
They both got very excited and went off to watch the work¬ 
men who were preparing the ground. The men, however, 
weren’t a bit excited at seeing them; and when Jacko asked if 
he might help he was told just how much he was needed 1 
” I say, Jacko,” said Chimp as they went away, “ it’ll cost 
a terrible lot if we go to see everything. How much money 
have you got ? ” 

Jacko looked gloomy. Had he ever got any money ? 

“ Sixpence ha’penny,” he said. “ About enough to pay for 
some buns for the elephant.” 

“ Well, look here,” said Chimp. " We must both of us set 
to work and make some money somehow. I’m going to start 
at once. Good-bye ! ” 

Jacko didn’t look at the case so cheerfully. His plans for 
making a little pocket-money often went wrong. However, 



It came at Jacko full-tilt, its hind legs in the air 

being something of an optimist he went to Adolphus, and 
asked if he could give him any advice. 

" Yes,” said Adolphus. “ I advise you to shut the door, 
and put yourself on the other side of it.” 

Having found the other members of the family about as 
helpful as Adolphus, Jacko wandered out to try his luck some¬ 
where else. 

Matters looked brighter when he suddenly heard a loud 
“ Hee-haw.” There in a field was a nice young donkey. Jacko 
had a brain-wave; he decided to train it for the circus. 

“ I shall make no end of money that way,” he said to himself, 
and he lost no time in starting. 

He turned somersaults and cartwheels and tried to make 
the donkey imitate him. It really looked as if Jacko’s idea 
was going to prove a tremendous success, for the good little 
creature, directly it saw what Jacko wanted, obeyed him. 

Jacko could hardly believe his eyes. " Coo ! ” he said to 
himself. “ I’m a born trainer.” 

He felt very proud of himself on the day of the circus. And 
so excited he could hardly keep the news to himself. 

“ Well, have you raised some money ? ” Chimp asked as 
they watched the animals coming along the road, 

" I am going to this afternoon,” Jacko replied. “ Wait till you 
see my donkey! I’m just off to fetch it—— Why, here it is! ” 

And so it was, trotting along right at the end of the procession. 

“ Now then, Hee-Haw! ” shouted Jacko, running up to it. 
" Show how nicely you can behave.” 

But unfortunately the donkey, which belonged to the circus 
manager, and had had all the training it wanted long before 
Master Jacko ever saw it, seemed to take a sudden dislike to 
him. It came at him full-tilt, its hind legs in the air, making 
a most alarming noise. Jacko flew. 


What Am I? 

'J'HINK what you will, in truth I am 
No despicable figure, 

Nor old, nor ugly, blind nor lame, 
But full of life and vigour. 

On either cheek an opening rose, 

On either lip a ruby, 

In either eye tire crystal glows 
As exquisite as may be. 

Thanks to Dame Nature’s power, 1 
know 

Nor care, nor pain, nor sorrow, 

Else the fine bloom i boast of now 
Might wither ere tomorrow. 

Answer next week 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

Phf.ee feet I boast yet ne’er attempt 
to go; 

I’ve many nails thereon, but not one 
toe. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 



!)[ v| RRYMAN 

One to Father 

” You * lave flood eyesight, Jack,” 
said Father. “ Can you tel! 
me which two trees in that group of 
six are farthest apart f They seem 
to be placed at equal distances.” 

“ Three and tour seem farthest 
apart to me,” said Jack. 

"Try again, my boy,” replied 
Father “ What about numbers one 
and six l ” 

Not Really Dead 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. 


To wile away the time on a long 
journey some travellers were 
talking on a variety of subjects.- 
“ What is the average life of a 
railway engine ? ” asked one of them. 

“ Oh, about thirty years,” replied 
another. 

“ That is not long for such a robust- 
looking tiling. I should have thought 
much longer.” 

“ Well, it probably would if it. did 
not smoke such a lot,” said a wag who 
was listening. 

The Collector 

Phe Professor was tired of the 
suggestion that he was absent- 
minded, so when he and his wife 
returned from an evening visit to 
some friends he exclaimed triumph¬ 
antly. “ Now, who is absent-minded? 
I’ve not only brought mv own 
umbrella but yours as well, which 
you left behind.” 

“ Really ? ” said his wife. “ But 
neither of us took an umbrella.” 

A Musical Crilie 

Piped a Lark when a plane roared 
along, 

“ My dear lellow, your music’s all 
wrong. 

I declare, on my word, 

You’re a very fine bird, 

But you’re singing a very poor song.” 

Short and Sweet 

“ plVE minutes is not long for a 
speech,” said the pompous 
man, “ and I hardly know where to 
begin.” 

“ Try the fourth minute,” came a 
voice from the back of the hall. 

The Grammar Lesson 

A. small pupil was being reproved 
by his teacher for saying “ I 
ain’t going.” 

“ Now listen,” said the teacher. 
“ I am. not going, you are not going, 
we are not going, they are not going. 
Do you understand ? ” 

“ Yes, miss,” replied the pupil. 
“ There ain’t nobody going.” 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Typewriter 
Circular Tours 

Hippopotamus, Dromedary, Wal¬ 
rus, Lynx, Cat. 

Changeling 

Slim, shop, shot, soot, sort, port. 

A Word Sonars 
RATE 
AREA 
TEAR 
EARN 

A lonr. 54 miles and 45 miles. 

Who Was He ? 

The Oeat Man Who Failed was Dan tor 

















































































































WEATHER MAP FOR MOTORISTS • A NEW EMPEROR • GIRLS SHOE A HORSE 


Aerodrome Fire-Engine—This new fire- 
engine with caterpillar wheels has been spe¬ 
cially designed for Le Bourget Aerodrome. 


An Evergreen Giant 1 —In the garden of an 
old coaching inn not far from Peterborough 
is this tree cut in the form of a giant. 


Girls Shoe a Horse—The two daughters of Lord and Lady Sempill are keen horsewomen, Elephant as a Model-Miss Agnes Campbell, a sculptor of Los Angeles, recently used a live 

and they personally look after their horses, even to shoeing them, as we see here. elephant as a model. Here she is seen at work, with the elephant looking rather restless. 
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Dignity and Impudence—When this Shire 
horse and the Shetland foal met at the 
Melbourne Show the surprise was mutual. 


Emperor of Old and New Japan—Although Western ideas are fast taking root in Japan the old 
customs die hard. During the elaborate ceremonial at the recent coronation the new Emperor 
H irohito wore both modern uniform and the traditional costume, as these pictures show. See page 1. 


Pussy Helps Herself—Who will not love this 
picture cf a clover kitten that has learned 
how to help itself to milk from a bottl9? 


Gilding Columbus’s Ship—One of London’s mest interest¬ 
ing weather vanes is the model of the caravel of Columbus 
on the Incorporated Accountants Hall. It is being regilded. 


Map of the Weather—These Motorists are inspecting the weather 
chart at the headquarters of the Automobile Association, which 
shows at a glance the weather in many parts of the country. 


The Hares Set Out—Cross-country running is now almost 
as popular with women as with men. These two girls were 
the hares in a recent hare-and-hounds race. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
tile greatest book for children in the world. 
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